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XUM 


Cre more we are compelled to confess that Crete is 

still the question of the hour, and if the Bourses 
eof Europe are alarmed, it must be admitted that they 
have some reason for their fears. The Great Powers 
are resolved that there shall be no war, otherwise the 
magazine rifles would already be going off of their own 
accord. The Joint Note has been delivered in Athens 
ordering the Greeks to withdraw their forces in six 
days from the island. Half the allotted time has slipped 
away and still the Greeks have not attempted to obey 
the edict. Their obstinacy is beginning to alarm 
people, and it certainly requires explanation. The 
Greeks have “‘ bluffed” before, but never with this 
stubbornness. What is the explanation of it ? 


A rumour reaches us from Athens that the King of 
Greece asserts that he has an agreement with Bulgaria 
as to the future partition of Macedonia, and it is known 
that the Bulgarians have an agreement with the Ser- 
vians. If this be true, if these three Powers are united 
and agreed, they might go ahead and divide Macedonia 
between them, and the Great Powers would then have 
more than enough to do to keep out of the fray. But 
again we repeat the Great Powers are determined that 
there shall be no war. Neither Russia nor Austria is 
ready for war, and Germany has nothing to gain by 
it. Consequently, in spite of Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Servians and hysterical English Radicals, we believe 
that the peace of Europe will be preserved. 


The long-promised debate on Crete has come and 
gone and cleared the air in the House of Commons. 
Sir William Harcourt made the traditional Liberal 
speech and rose at least to the height of the trite 
argument in his peroration. But then he always reads 
his perorations carefully word by word, which takes 
away from the effect of the rhetoric. We can under- 
stand a man reading ,a diplomatic statement, where the 
very ‘‘nuance ” of every word is of the utmost import- 
ance ; but fancy reading through eyeglasses in uncertain 
Tight a passionate protestation in favour of liberty! 

othing can be said for the custom except that it is 
+ quite English. 


Mr. George Curzon’s was rather a good speech. He 


is evidently learning his business gradually, but in our . 


humble opinion he will never reach any better level than 
that of highly trained mediocrity. By-the-bye, Sir W. 
Harcourt alone noticed the fact that there wasa difference 
in the statement made by Lord Salisbury in the House of. 
Lords and that made by his lieutenant in the Commons. 
The crux of the whole business is, Will the autonomy 
accorded to Crete be really effective—in other words, 
will all the Turkish soldiers be withdrawn? Now, in 
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his reply to Lord Kimberley in the House of Lords, 
NOTES. * Lord Salisbury did not make this point clear. His lan- 
e was extremely careful and diplomatic. In fine, 


it was the language of the Joint Note ; the autonom 
was to be “‘ absolutely effective,” but ‘‘ under the hig 
suzerainty of His Majesty the Sultan.” 


Now this may mean much or little, according as 
one chooses to understand it, and therefore Sir William 
Harcourt was justified in putting the question to Mr. 
Curzon very explicitly. And poor Mr. Curzon has not 
eng learnt how to evade inconvenient questions. When 

e was interrupted by Sir William Harcourt with the 
direct interrogation, he turned to Mr. Balfour, and after 
a short consultation asserted that the Turkish troops 
would be withdrawn. Is this another indiscretion of 
Mr. Curzon’s, or can we take it that the matter is settled 
in the way he indicated? We regret to say that we 
think he went a little beyond his book. The three 
Emperors, we believe, are determined to imitate the 
constitution of Samos, and to leave with the nominal 
governor at least a Turkish bodyguard, the symbol of 
authority without the power. 


By-the-bye, we have not yet referred to the previous 
indiscretion of Mr. Curzon, which Sir William Harcourt 
employed with such effect in this debate. The Under- 
Secretary had used the opportunity of a ‘‘ Smoking At- 
Home” to confide to the members of the United Club 
certain particulars of our foreign policy which had not 
been disclosed in either House of Parliament. He 
declared, for instance, that the Cretan settlement was 
due ‘‘in the main to the initiative of Lord Salisbury.” 
Sir William Harcourt took advantage of this lapse of 
taste. No castigation, at once so severe and well 
merited, has been administered to any official in our 
time. The punishment, too, was so well deserved that 
the cheers of the Opposition were echoed by the 
laughter of the Conservatives. Mr. Curzon’s indis- 
cretions are not the confidential dribblings of a garru- 
lous man, but the deliberate incontinence of a pompous 
and pampered conceit. He has been brought up on 
eulogy and handfed with praise, till he prefers the cheap 
applause of a ‘‘ Tabaks-parlament” to the critical appre- 
ciations of a deliberative Assembly. The worst of the 
matter was that in this case he had damaged an excel- 
lent cause, and when Mr. Balfour rose to make victory 
look easy, he was not well received even by his own 
party. But he has never made a better speech. He 
fairly won the House to enthusiastic applause, and his 
use of the Good Samaritan argument brought forward 
by Sir William Vernon Harcourt showed the great 
debater. 


Sir William Harcourt had likened the Greeks to the 
Good Samaritan; the Great Powers, of course, were 
the Priests and Levites, who passed by on the other 
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side, Mr. Curzon tried to blunt the point of this com- 
arison, but made a dreadful hash of it, showing that 
is memory of the parable was altogether untrust- 
worthy. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, turned the 
yoint of the simile deftly against Sir William Harcourt 
imself. The Good Samaritan, he insinuated gently, 
would not have lived in the memory of men as an 
example of goodness for eighteen centuries if he had 
attempted to use his compassion to increase his own 
estate. 


~ It is nearly twenty years since Mr. Gladstone uttered 
his famous sentence about the danger of England’s 
coming to be governed by a “‘ gerontocracy and a pluto- 
cracy,” and in the interval events have rather gone to 
belie the forecast, as our most prominent political suc- 
cesses since have been those of men still comparatively 
young and by no means distinguished by wealth. But 
in America the elderly men with their moneybags seem 
to have it all their own way in the new Cabinet. An 
ingenious correspondent points out that of the eight 
members of Mr. McKinley’s Administration six are 
‘* millionaires,” and most of them are over sixty years 
of age. Although an American millionaire is only one- 
fifth of an English millionaire, the coincidence is a 
curious.and striking one and does not promise well in 
a country where millions are generally regarded as the 
result of sharp practice and a merciless squeezing out 
of the small man. ‘ 


It is still uncertain what course the London members 
will adopt when the County Council Water Bills come 
up for discussion next week. Mr. Chaplin seems neither 
to know nor to care what happens, and it is understood 
that he will advise that the Bills should be allowed to 
go to a second reading, after which they can be quietly 
smothered at a later period of the Session. Surely this 
is the most foolish of all policies—admitting a grievance 
and refusing to redress it. Some settlement of the 
question is urgently required, as every year’s delay in- 
creases the cost and the difficulty, and if purchase by 
the County Council is the right solution, it ought to be 
definitely taken up by the Government and forced to a 
conclusion. If, on the other hand, the County Council 
is not to have control of the supply, Mr. Chaplin ought 
to say so and declare | what the Government 
policy is.. Mr. Lionel Holland, one of the most active 
of .the Metropolitan members, intends to afford an 
opportunity for such a declaration by moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bills, and calling on the Governinbat to fulfil 
their last year’s pledge to deal with the matter by creating 
a separate water authority for the London area, and 
in this it is probable that he will be supported by the 
majority of the London Unionists. 


Lord Rosebery and the law officers of the late Govern- 
ment must have heard of Professor de Martens’s award 
in the Costa Rica Packet case with queer feelings. Six 
years ago the Dutch in the Moluccas inflicted gross out- 
rage on the captain of the Costa Rica Packet. He 
was treated like a dog, the business of a whole whaling 
season was lost to him and his proprietors, and the ship 
had _ ultimately to be sold for what it would fetch, as a 
direct consequence of the outrage. The arbitrator now 
decides that the Dutch Government must pay the 
captain and the owners of the vessel £8,550 damages, 
with 5} years’ interest, and £250 costs. In 1893 Lord 
Rosebery would have settled the matter for £2,500 
had not the colony of New South Wales, which origin- 
ally took the case up, emphatically protested against so 
miserable a compromise. Nor was this all. Sir Charles 
Russell and Sir John Rigby, the then Radical law 
officers, were of opinion that the owners of the vessel 
had no claim to compensation! All that need now be 
said is that the patriotism of the law officers was at 
least equal to that of Lord Rosebery. 


We commend to our readers’ attention a letter in our 
Correspondence columns this week by Mr. A. William- 
son, whose useful book on Cobdenism we recently 
reviewed. In this letter will be found the result of a 
most important investigation. It is generally, but quite 
inaccurately, assumed in this country that import 
duties are, as a matter of course, added to the price 
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which the consumer pays for the penalized article. 
Mr. Williamson has taken a very effective method of 
demonstrating the falsity of this view, and in doing so 
has rendered a most valuable service to economics. 
We are curious to learn what sort of reply (if any) the 
Cobden Club can make to this smashing of its chief 
dialectical prop. 


Benin, of whfth we have heard a good deal during 
the last few months, was at one time the centre 
of a considerable empire, as African empires go. The 
name will remind students of early voyages to India, 
and especially of Vasco de Gama’s, the four hundredth 
anniversary of which will be celebrated this year, that 
Portuguese curiosity with regard to India in those far- 
off days was whetted by the reports which either a 
King of Benin or his envoys carried to Lisbon of 
Prester John and the Nestorian Christians who held 
sway on the other side of the Indian Ocean. Benin 
was then associated, more or less intimately, with 
Abyssinia, through which the knowledge of India 
reached the King of Benin. King Dom Joan of 
Portugal sent forth two envoys vid Egypt to dis- 
cover the mysterious land, whence Venice and other 
cities had drawn untold riches. He also despatched 
Bartholomeu Diaz on a voyage of discovery down the 
African coast, with the result that the Cape was 
accidentally rounded and the way opened up for the 
great voyage of Vasco de Gama in 1497. Portugal 
for years previously to the representations made by 
the King of Benin dreamed of a direct sea route to 
India, and it is curious to think that four centuries 
ago a predecessor of the barbarian who now rules in 
Benin was instrumental in inciting her navigators to 
new efforts which eventually brought East and West 
into closer touch. 


The important picture by Professor A. Legros— 
‘* Femmes en priére "—has just been acquired, by private 
subscription, for the nation. Professor Legros has 
passed exactly one-half of his life in this country, 
and is, indeed, a naturalized Englishman. We are glad 
that his talents should have been so worthily acknow- 
ledged in England, at the same moment when, in 
France, a second picture by his hand has just been 
hung on the walls of the Luxembourg. The intimate 
friend of Baudelaire, he was at an early age thrown 
into the society of many of the most distinguished men 
of the ’Fifties. In spite of his friendship with Courbet, 
Manet and Degas, he was but little influenced by the 
desire for that truer rendering of nature which was 
then affecting their minds so greatly; like Watts in 
England, he was almost entirely occupied with the 
study of the Old Masters and a desire to follow closely 
in their footsteps. Ingres and Daumier were the two 
moderns for whom he had, perhaps, the greatest regard. 
A brilliant causeur, chiefly loving to talk of things and 
people he has known in the past, an enthusiast for 
‘* les belles choses,” an authority on old drawings and the 
etchings of Rembrandt, of genial presenr-e, Mr. Legros 
is one of the few interesting French artis . « or out of 
France. He owns one of the finest existing drawings 
by Titian, is a warm admirer of the sculptor Alfred 
Stevens, and, like Rochefort, speaks no English. 


_ Sir Julian Pauncefote has been the right man in the 
right place during the negotiation of the Arbitration 
Treaty with America. He began his official career as 
private secretary to Sir William Molesworth, and pro- 
bably owed something in early life to his fine figure and 
engaging manners. After being for some time at Hong 
Kong, he became legal assistant to the Under-Secretary 
for the Foreign Office, and was then promoted to be 
Minister, and subsequently Ambgssador, at Washing- 
ton. 


to which he is unfortunately a martyr. He has 
immense capacity for hard work, was for years a 
drudge of the Foreign Office, nevertheless preserving 
sufficient energy to escort his numerous daughters to 
social functions. He has been very successful at 
Washington and in our opinion is one of the ablest men 
in the whole of our Foreign Service. . 


He is a brilliant fencer, a good French scholar, , 
_ and a charming companion when not attacked by gout, 
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The trouble in the Belfast linen trade draws attention 
to an industry of which, though it is a very important 
one, we seldom hear anything. Without expressing 
any opinion on the matters in dispute, it may be per- 
mitted us to show to what extent foreign rivalry has 
made itself felt in that trade. The cultivation of flax 
in Ireland promises to cease altogether within a very few 
years. In 1896 there were about 64,000 acres under 
this crop, as compared with an average for the preceding 
ten years of 99,124 acres. The worst feature of last 
year’s acreage is that it was by a long way the smallest 
on record. The reason is not far to seek. The crop, 
though profitable in a good season, is uncertain, and is 
easily spoilt by unfavourable weather. The soil of the 
Ulster counties, moreover, is becoming too thin; and 
the people of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, 
though they can turn out between 30 and 38 stones 
per acre, as against 21 or 22 stones for Ulster, will 
not take the trouble to grow flax. Then prices have 
gone down as a result of cheap Russian fibre. From 
Russia we receive fully two-thirds of all the flax imported 
into Great Britain. Having regard to the difficult 
nature of the crop, and the lowness of prices, one can 
scarcely hope that the experiment of reviving flax- 
growing in England will meet with much success. 


In the matter of spindles and looms, there has been 
a decrease in the numbers, though the productive capa- 
city has increased by reason of improvements in 
machinery. But the imports of linen yarn in 1896 were 
20,069,122 Ib., as compared with 17,365,236 Ib. in 1890 
and 5,892,025 Ib. in 1885. Of this same commodity 
{exclusive of thread) we exported last year 18,504,400 Ib., 
as against 15,312,600 Ib. in 1890, 37,239,314 Ib. in 1870, 
and 40,177,150 lb. in 1864, when high-water ‘mark was 
reached. The present decade has seen a recovery, but 
will we ever again reach the total of 1864? Of linen 
piece goods we shipped abroad last year 174,153,900 
yards, against 184,039,800 yards in 1890, 164,966,600 
yards in 1880, and 245,019,404 yards in 1872, the record 
year. If we look at the fall in prices we shall be 
‘astonished. Between 1875 and 1895 linen yarn exports 
decreased by 39 per cent. in quantity and by 48 per cent. 
in value, and piece goods exports by r cent. in quan 
tity and 28 per cent. in value; while yarn imports 
increased by 669 per cent. in quantity and 403 per cent. 
in value, and cloth imports by 88 per cent. in value. This 
last named was an unknown quantity twenty years ago. 


The anxiety that is being shown on the Continent to 
keep out plague by quarantining ships, disinfecting 
baggage, and fumigating cargo that comes from the 
East involves.a question as to the manner of transmis- 
sion which seems open to considerable doubt. Take 
Hongkong, for purposes of illustration, as the centre of 
infection in 1894. Hongkong is one of the greatest 
shipping ports, in respect of tonnage, in the British 
Empire. That it is a port of call strengthens the case. 
It is in communication by steam and otherwise with the 
chief ports on the East coast of China up to Tien-tsin, 
and with Formosa and with Japan. It is in communi- 
cation with the Philippines, Borneo, Java, Saigon and 
the Straits, as well as with India and Ceylon. Yet no 
disposition was shown by the disease to spread to any 
of these places except Formosa and the Chinese port of 
Amoy. It existed contemporaneously at Canton ; but 
that was the immediate source, probably, from which it 
came. Then, nearly two years later—skipping the 
places en route, with their almost infinite connexion—it 
burst out suddenly in Bombay. Now there is very 
little merchandize made or prepared for shipment in 
Hongkong that would be likely to go to Bombay. If 
merchandize were the means of transmission, it would 
have been more likely to extend along the Chinese 
coast or to break out at other of the places named. 
May not this suggest a doubt as to merchandize form- 
ing a convenient vehicle for the bacillus? Is not the 
disease more probably carried on the persons of those 
infected ? Then, when these reach a place reeking with 
filth, it finds a suitable habitat and flourishes with the 
utmost vigour. 


It is interesting to note that the clergy are beginning 


to make use of the help of laymen in church, in the 
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kind of way suggested in these notes last week. Amo 
the Lenten arrangements at an important West-en 
church—St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens—is a course of 
addresses to be given on Monday afternoons by laymen, 
among whom are Earl Nelson, Colonel Barrington 
Foote, Mr. H. S. Torr (of the Church Reform League), 
and Mr. Edward Clifford. Most of these gentlemen, 
we believe, hold the Bishop of London’s commission as 
** Diocesan readers,” which means that his Lordship 
has satisfied himself as to their character and capacity. 
Dr. Ridgeway, the Incumbent of St. Peter’s, deserves 
much credit for his enterprise in making this departure : 
but he does not stand alone, for the pulpit of St. 
Michael’s, Burleigh Street, will be occupied by lay 
preachers on the Sunday evenings in Lent. 


_ Millionaires have always seemed to us to be people 
who love pennies more than beggars, and so manage 
to accumulate more cash than they could ever hope to 
use, much less enjoy. But Mr. E. T. Hooley seems to 
be an exception to this general rule. He has given, it 
appears, 4,400,000 to the poor of the district in which 
he lives. No such sum has been given in charity in 
England since the noble Peabody gave his half-million 
to re-house the Londen poor. And yet no fuss has 
been made over Mr. Hooley’s donation. Is it that we 
have grown so much richer than our fathers or so much 
less enthusiastic ? 


Mr. Hooley’s explanation of the reasons which in- 
duced him to be so lavishly generous is characteristic. 
‘* When I first made money,” he says, *‘ I gave a thou- 
sand to this hospital, and a week or two later a | 
thousand to some other charitable institution. The 
Radicals all said I was trying to corrupt the division 
and buy the voters and take Sir William Foster’s place. 
As I could not help giving when I was making money 
I thought I would show the Radicals how mistaken 
they were. So I handed over this sum of £400,000 to 
committees to administer, and I constituted the com- 
mittees without regard to religion or politics. There 
are Radicals and Nonconformists, Churchmen and 
Tories, Roman Catholics and Socialists on the com- 
mittees. So there is no favouritism; and yet the 
papers grumble more than ever.” Men are apt to be 
cynical, it seems, in regard to extraordinary virtues. 
But will Mr. Hooley’s example be followed by any 
other millionaire ? For instance, we hear much of Mr. 
Astor’s millions—has he not declared in his own paper 
that he is the richest man in the world ?—but little of 
his beneficence. 


The project has been started of setting up a bust of 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill in the precincts of the 
House of Commons. Of course members contribute to 
such a fund when they are asked, and £250, we hear, 
has been already got together. But the whole affair has 
been badly conducted. Viscount Curzon is acting as 
secretary to the fund, and this is a pity, because, being 
a relation of Lord Randolph and one of his literary 
executors, it looks as if the memorial were due rather 
to the piety of propinquity than to the admiration 
extorted by a great genius. Yet there should be a 
bust of Lord Randolph Churchill near the scene of 
his many wonderful triumphs. There in the Outer 
Lobby are full-length statues of Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Lord Granville. It would be well to put 
on the side opposite the effigy of Sir Stafford 
Northcote a simple bust of the young Parlia- 
mentarian who made his leader look so supremely 
ridiculous. The figure of Bright stood in this lobby 
once, but for some reason or other it has already been 
removed. The statue of Granville will of course be 
the next to follow that of Bright into the limbo of for- 

tten things. And when all these mediocrities are 
orgotten, generations of Englishmen will contemplate 
the bust of Lord Randolph Churchill with much the 
same feelings as we now regard those of Disraeli and 


Canning. 
A local preacher in the West of England recently 


offered up the singular prayer “‘that the spark of 
grace might be watered with the dew of blessing from 


on high.’ 


THE NAVY -ESTIMATES. 


Tue .Navy Estimates for the coming year are an 
agreeable surprise to those who had credited the 
rumours of large reductions, and who believed that the 
more fervently a British Government protested its 
intention to maintain our naval supremacy the more 
likely. it was to sacrifice that supremacy to considera- 
tions. of finance. On a general inspection the Esti- 
mates are satisfactory: they show distinct progress 
in every direction ; they promise much ; and if they 
do not.come up to our full wishes, this is hardly to 
be wondered at so long as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and not the expert adviser determines the 
amount of the outlay. Our admirals may have asked 
for more ; indeed, the stories current relate with some 
circumstantiality that Mr. Goschen, like Lord Lans- 
downe, has seen his demands cut down. But till we 
adopt the principle of a responsible expert adviser this 
is,inevitable. By all appearances 1897 is going to be 
another. year of alarums and excursions. The East is 
not yet pacified and trouble is brewing in South Africa. 
It is well that we are preparing to meet the storm which 
may any day break over our heads. 

The programme is not astonishing. Four battleships, 
three third-classcruisers and twodestroyers are to be laid 
down; for the sloops, gunboats, and light-draught 
vessels, which latter we presume are meant for the Nile, 
do not add to our fighting strength at sea, and, though 
useful enough in peace or for special service, are none 
the less what a French admiral has happily christened 

re navale. The Royal yacht was a necessity, as 
it was clearly undignified for our Sovereign to be worse 
equipped in this respect than the Royalties of the Con- 
tinent ; and the aged ‘‘ Victoria and Albert” is now 
worn out by her long years of service. But the sloops 
might, we think, have been eliminated ; we have three 
of these craft in reserve at the present time, so that the 
need of two more is not obvious. The four gunboats 
are another drain of the same kind upon our resources. 
The suggestion to use our torpedo gunboats for police 
duties is one that might be considered. Structurally 
they are not well adapted for this kind of service in 
peace, but then on the other hand they would be of 
real value in war. It should be remembered that there 
is danger in locking up a large number of highly 
trained officers and men on board ships which are by all 
appearances doomed to spend the period of war in har- 
bour. They could not run or fight with success; and they 
are too badly supplied with coal to act as convoys. No 
details are given of the new battleships : it is to be feared 
that'they will be of the ‘‘Canopus” class, armoured 
cruisers rather than battleships. Inthe ‘‘ Majestic” we 
had an excellent and satisfactory type ; with water-tube 
boilers, a ship of ‘‘ Majestic” pattern should be oft as 
good speed asthe ‘‘ Canopus,” and her thicker armour 
would give hera great advantage over the ‘‘ Canopus ” 
in line of battle. This is criticism on a point of detail, 
and we may readily concede that our present Chief Con- 
structor is a good judge of the requirements of a 
fighting ship. It is satisfactory to find that the Ad- 
miralty have decided to lay down more battleships, and 
have not surrendered to the advocates of small craft. 

The adequacy of the new programme is an impor- 
tant point. We shall be spending on new construction 
over seven millions, or more than a million and a half 
above the combined expenditure of France and Russia. 
But the figures for these two countries are uncertain : 
Russia is supposed to be embarking upon a large pro- 
gramme of new construction, and France is known 
to be contemplating an extraordinary outlay. She will 
probably decide to lay down four battleships with several 
cruisers and a number of torpedo boats this year. 
As,. however, these vessels will not be taken in 
hand till late in the autumn, and as our dockyards 
build much faster than hers, it seems on the whole 
expedient to wait and see what she is going to do, and 
not take steps to meet her new programme whilst it is 
stillin embryo. The strength of England, France and 
Russia in battleships ready for sea will be as follows in 
1900::—England, 59 ; France, 31 ; and Russia, 18. If, 
however, modern ‘‘ coast-defence ” ships—of which we 
have none—are added, the total becomes for France 
33iand for Russia 22. We have then a small numerical 
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advantage. So far as quality goes, we have a great 
advantage in the first class, where we shall possess 2g 
large new and fast ships to 16 French and Russian. 
In the other classes we are much inferior. The muzzle- 
loaders on board our old ironclads are an awkward 
source of complication, besides being feeble weapons. 
The years are passing so fast, the ships which carry 
these guns are now growing so old, that it is no longer 
worth our while, except in a very few instances, to 
substitute modern weapons. We do not yet possess a 
fleet of battleships of which we can say with certainty 
that it would be able to blockade the French and 
Russian ships in their ports; we do not possess a 
fleet which is ‘‘ beyond comparison stronger than that 
of any two Powers ’’—the standard laid down for us by 
the Committee of Admirals ; but we are steadily tend- 
ing towards such a fleet, and we are unquestionably 
stronger than any two Powers. This, then, is again 
satisfactory. We can speak with more confidence of 
our position in this March than in last March. 

We have on the stocks or completing ten battle- 
ships, besides the ‘‘ Renown,” which still lingers on, 
a magnificent source of expenditure for Devonport. 
Of these, five should be ready for sea in this financial 
year. We are laying down only three third-class cruisers, 
which is a pity, as we shall want very fast ships to 
catch four large French cruisers now on the stocks. 
Our ‘‘ Powerfuls” could, possibly, do the work, but 
they are two and not four; it is to Be feared that our 
eight ‘‘ Diadems” will be too slow. The First Lord’s 
statement shows that we shall have twenty-seven 
cruisers in hand during 1897-98, and this is probably 
the explanation of the defect in our new programme. 
Our shipbuilding resources are almost unlimited, but 
our dockyards have to undertake the work of com- 
pleting contract-built ships, and their accommodation 
and resources are strictly limited. Moreover, if we had 
built the ships we could not have manned them. 

This brings us to the subject of manning. Here the 
proposals of the Government are far from adequate, but 
they mark real progress. Our total standing force is 
carried to a little over 100,000 men and boys, which 
will, when all deductions have been made, give us 
85,000 long-service men for the fleet—a force sufficient 
to take to sea three-quarters of the ships now ready. 
Naturally only the best and most modern ships would 
be selected, so we may say that our position is 
fair, as far as sailors go. The high quality of this 
long-service force must be taken into consideration : it 
is better by far than the composite produced in foreign 
navies by blending long-service men and maritime 
inscripts ; but it has a fatal lack of expansive capacity. 
Things are worse when we look to the list of officers. 
We have 921 lieutenants, of whom 628 are on active 
service at sea, leaving only 293 in reserve. But as the 
grand total of officers and men on active service is onl 
42,000, leaving a gross total of 60,000 in reserve, it 
ollows that these 293 lieutenants will have to do the 
work of some goo lieutenants when we mobilize our 
fleet. We have only sufficient lieutenants to take two- 
thirds of our fleet to sea, and these are officers we can- 
not create by a wave of the magician’s wand. The fact 
that two lieutenants out of three are on active service 
has other prejudicial effects. It interferes with gunnery 
and torpedo courses, and with the granting of leave, 
rendering the Navy unpopular. 

Much has been said in the Press of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Naval Reserve. The changes proposed are 
altogether praiseworthy—supposing them to be prac- 
ticable. But it is far from certain that the inducement 
held out to the merchant sailor to enter the Navy for 
six months’ or a year’s training is sufficient. A pension 
of £12 a year at sixty is not much to look foward to. 
It is generally agreed that the merchant-seaman’s period 
of activity ends at the age of fifty; it may be doubted 
if many who have lived that hard and comfortless life 
reach sixty. At fifty, then, the Reserve man should’ 
begin to draw his pension. Under present conditions 
the Reservist is not at all anxious to volunteer for six 
months’ service in the Navy. Of thirty-seven men, for 
instance, on board one battleship in the last manceuvres, 
only one came forward. Time alone can show whether 
the Admiralty have calculated correctly. If their 
anticipations are realized, the Naval Reserve will 
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undoubtedly become something more than a paper 
force, though it still remains to be seen whether we 
could in war diminish the small proportien of Britishers 
in our merchant service. Should the force be recruited 
from our fishing population this difficulty would vanish. 
But then the fisherman has not been taught to obey, 
and a fresh difficulty, of discipline, arises. 

Mr. Goschen alludes with some complacency to the 
mobilization for the Manceuvres of 1896. That was an 
excellent piece of work, but the notice was ample. We 
should feel more comfortable if we could only be certain 
that our ships in reserve would be ready at a moment’s 
notice. It is a curious fact that whenever we want 
ships in a hurry we have to wait. As an example of 
the readiness of our A Reserve, the case of the ‘* Royal 
Oak” may be cited. She is nominally prepared to go 
to sea in forty-eight hours. Yet some days ago an 
Admiralty order was issued to the effect that no work 
was to be undertaken on board her which would delay 
her commissioning on March 8. Now if she is ready, 
why such an order? We may grant that the defects, 
if any, are probably slight, but we do not want ships to 
go to sea with even slight defects. Such ships, in war, 
may delay a whole fleet. The truth seems to be that 
the expansion of our dockyards has not kept pace with 
the expansion of our fleet. The yard hands are over- 
tasked : they have to build ships and to keep built ships 
in order ; and their numbers are not sufficient to enable 
them to do.both the one and the other. The total of 
ships in reserve is always growing, and all need atten- 
tion from time to time. It is regrettable to find that 
there is to be a reduction of the men employed in the 
dockyards this year. 

Important changes are to be made in the composi- 
tion of our commissioned fleets during the coming 
year. The Channel Fleet—for it will be a fleet, and a 
squadron no longer—is, apparently, to be brought up 
to eight battleships. Five new ‘‘ Majestics ” will join it 
and four ‘‘ Royal Sovereigns ” will be withdrawn. The 
latter will then go to the Mediterranean and relieve 
older ships. We shall thus have our finest and most 
formidable battleships in commission and ready with- 
out any delays of mobilisation. It is much to be wished 
that the Mediterranean Fleet could be strengthened in 

umbers : ten battleships, in view of the French and 

ussian strength in that sea, are by no means too many. 
The difficulty of dock accommodation at Malta could, 
perhaps, be got over by detaching in rotation two of 
the battleships from the Channel Fleet, and sending 
them into the Mediterranean for the summer. During 
the winter the Channel Fleet usually cruises off the 
coast of Spain, and it is near at hand if wanted. 

It is a noticeable fact that we are actually spending 
on the Navy this year a larger sum than we have ever 
spent before—even in the days of the French war, 
The total voted, indeed, reached 423,504,000 in 1814; 
but at that time the leakage through jobbery, corrup- 
tion and peculation was so great that, it is prac- 
tically certain, less than 422,000,000 reached the 
fleet. When we consider our increased responsibility, 
and the vast development of our commerce and Empire, 
it is as certain that we are not spending a penny too 
much to-day. P 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE OUTLANDERS. 


Il. 


THE POSITION OF THE JUDGES. 7 

“The High Court has again and in decided that any 
laws and resolutions of the Volksraad can be set aside which is 
(sic) held to be in conflict with the Grondwet. . . . The effect 
of these resolutions is to give the Legislature full power to deal, 
by statute or resolution, with all rights whatever, subject to no 
appeal. The Judiciary is thus to be placed absolutely at the 
mercy of the Executive.” —“ Times,” 25 February, 1897. 


“THE events of the last few days have brought toa 
crisis the dispute between the Executive and the 
High Court of the Transvaal. Briefly stated, the occa- 
sion of this open breach has been the judgment delivered 
by Chief Justice Kotzé against the Government in an 
action for damages brought by a man who was deprived 
of mining rights legally acquired by a proclamation 
emanating from the Executive Council. 

Mr. Chamberlain has called President Kruger a con- 
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stitutional ruler; but we think a perusal of the following 
account of the difficulties arising from the so-called 
cyanide patents will show how this constitutional ruler 
has sought not only to override the Court, but by a 
eneenren of the Volksraad to alter the Constitution 
itself. 

We must first explain the formation of the auriferous 
stratum of the Rand and the methods there employed 
of extracting the gold. The auriferous stratum 
is supposed to be in the shape of a_wide basin 
—a frequent geological formation in South Africa 
—underlying the Vaal River. The northern edge of 
this basin is slightly tilted up, and for fifteen miles east 
and west of Johannesburg rises to the surface. Upon 
this ‘‘ outcrop” the Witwatersrand Mining Companies 
are at work. To extract gold from the reef the ore is 
broken into small pieces, and automatically passed 
under stamps, which reduce it to a fine powder. This 
in turn is carried by a current of water across the 
surface of wide copper plates amalgamated with mer- 
cury; the mercury attracts the particles of free gold, 
while the remainder of the crushed ore runs off and 
forms what are technically known as “tailings.” 
Assay of the ore proves, however, that of the gold 
present only a trifle over 50 per cent. is thus obtained, 
and for a long time the companies were compelled to 
acquiesce in the loss of the rest of the precious metal, 
as there was no process by which it could be recovered. 
Then the McArthur-Forrest process was introduced. It 
is merely the application on a large scale of a chemical 
experiment that had often been done before. The 
tailings, collected in large vats, are steeped in cyanide 
of potassium for several days. The cyanide permeates 
the mass, and, having a strong affinity for gold, at the 
end of that time becomes a solution of cyanide of gold. 
This liquid is then run into troughs filled with shavings 
of zinc, which precipitates the gold in the shape of 
a dark red powder. By these means the loss of gold 
is reduced to about 5 per cent., the cyanide process 
extracting almost as much as the preliminary treatment. 
It will be understood that the value to the mining 
community of this process was enormous. Great heaps 
of tailings, previously regarded as an encumbrance, 
became at once the most valuable asset of the company, 
and the application of the treatment came in time to 
save some of the smaller companies from ruin, 

The patents taken out for the ‘“ McArthur-Forrest 
process,” as it was called, and exploited in the Trans- 
vaal by the South African Gold Recovery Company, 
were at once attacked as invalid by the Mining Com- 
panies. As they had only to prove a prior employment 
of a well-known chemical experiment, the inevitable 
result of an action was clear enough. But the Execu- 
tive seemed desirous of protecting the interests of the 
alleged patents against the decisions of the judges. 
The most obvious way of doing this was by the 
establishment of a monopoly in their hands for the 
manufacture and use in the Transvaal of cyanide of 
potassium. This would have secured the South African 
Gold Recovery Company against loss in the event of an 
adverse judgment of the High Court. The Executive 
Council strenuously endeavoured to persuade the 
Volksraad to grant the monopoly, though the form in 
which the project was presented to the Raad shows 
that there was little hope of the measure passing if the 
true object of the monopoly were disclosed. On 
17 June, 1892, the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines 
successfully petitioned the Minister of Mines against the 
proposal. On the 28th of the same month the Chamber 
found itself compelled to telegraph to Pretoria strongly 
denying a rumour that was freely spread among members 
of the Volksraad to the effect that the Chamber had no 
objection to this monopoly. These tactics are even now 
common enough, and demand a ceaseless wat-hful- 
ness on the part of the Mining Companies. In 1893 
and 1894, attempts were made by the Government 
to force their scheme through the Raad_ before the 
long delayed judgment of the High Court could 
be delivered, and the Chamber of Mines repeatedly 
memorialized the Government in self-defence, urging 
that ‘‘the granting of the monopoly would deprive the 
Mining Companies of their rights under the law, and 
by anticipating a possible decision against the African 


‘Gold Recovery, render appeal to the ourt useless, and 


udgment nugatory, thus establishing the position 
Mining Companies would be to pay 
royalty for a process which, if the decision of the Court 
were against the patentees, is free to every one. Such 
a course would shake confidence in the Government of 
the country.” The only answer of the Executive Council 
was a circular, dated 5 July, 1894, asking if objection 
would be raised to the monopoly if 5} per cent. only 
‘was levied as a royalty. The mining industry of 
Johannesburg, including many companies not repre- 
sented by the Chamber of Mines, returned a vigorous 
rotest to this proposal. They pointed out that upon 
nquiry it appeared that the 54 per cent. was to be 
a minimum only, the maximum royalty chargeable 
being 25 per cent. ; that the discretion of the Govern- 
ment Agent in permitting the use of the process at 
all was absolute—a privilege that lent itself to grave 
abuse ; that the concession enlarged the patent rights 
of the Gold Recovery Company into an absolute 
monopoly of the use of, cyanide, which they had not 
previously claimed; that that Company held also a 
distinct patent for the equally necessary process of 
precipitation by zinc shavings, which patent, if valid, 
would necessitate the payment of a royalty to the 
Gold Recovery Company in addition to that payable 
under the scheme to the Government; and, in con- 
clusion, that the proposed concession would deprive the 
Mining Companies of any advantage certain to accrue 
from the cheapening of cyanide in the world’s market. 
__ The President subsequently assured the Chamber 
that, pending judgment in the patent case, no further 
steps would be taken. He saw clearly that the rights, 
or at any rate the royalties, enjoyed by the patentees 
could not easily be sanctioned by direct action of the 
Volksraad in granting a concession. He was, however, 
ntent upon attaining his end, which was nothing less 
than to make the administration of justice subservient 
tothe wishes of the Executive Council. On 15 August, 
1895, Mr. Lionel Phillips announced to the Chamber of 
Mines that he had received private information of the 
Government’s intention to introduce a clause into the 
Patent Law providing that every patent that had been 
in existence three years should be unassailable, such 
clause to be also retrospective. Mr. Phillips commented 
Strongly upon the proposal both as scandalous in its 
obvious application and as disastrous as threatening 
the independence of the judiciary in the Transvaal. 
This scheme was, however, abandoned by the Govern- 
ment, which substituted in its place one of the most 
extraordinary proposals that a civilized Executive has 
ever presented to its Legislature. The Government 
simply proposed any action brought against holders 
of patent rights should fail if not brought.to a termina- 
tion within eighteen months. 

We may smile at the cynicism of those responsible 
for the measure, but the fact that the Bill was only 
rejected by a casting vote throws a serious light upon 
the whole matter. It is to go to the root of the 
grievances of the Outlander to realize that one-half of 
the Volksraad is liable to be ‘‘ persuaded ” to vote for 
Such a proposal, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. ZANGWILL, 


[* a note to the readers of his book,* Mr. Zangwill 
- Claims to be an egoist, and, up to a certain point, 
I see no reason to dispute his claim. For he tells us 
many things about himself,-as that he is a Jew, that he 
is a ‘* persona gratis” at the Haymarket Theatre, that 
the Directors of the Millennial Exhibition of Budapest 
gave h'™ a season ticket, that people write to him for 
his autograph, and that he ‘‘once expressed to Mr. 
Whistler” some opinions about art-criticism. Mr. 
George R. Sims is, we believe, the forefather of such 
egoists, and Mr. Zangwill’s descent from him is obvious 
and lineal. True, one may detect differences of taste 
and habit. Dagonet has not, we believe, published his 
**Mustard and Cress” in book-form, but Mr. Zangwill 
has so published his; and Dagonet keeps bull-dogs, 
while Mr. Zangwill fondles a white rat, which he calls, 
with dainty humour, “ the partner of his bosom.” ' But 
ne soul of the one is as the soul of the other, and each 
man exemplifies egoism in its crudest, lowest form. 


ithobt Prejudice.” By I. Zangwill. T. Fisher Unwin. 


The: Saturday Review. 


Perhaps the most perfect instance of Mr. Zangwill’s’ 


egoism and of its expression is to be found in the 
causerie which he calls ‘‘ Pater and Prose.” ‘‘ It seems. 


only yesterday—and it is only yesteryear—since Walter: 
Pater sat by my side in a club garden, and listened. 


eloquently to my after-lunch causerie, and now he is 
gone 

To where, beyond the Voices, there is Peace. . . . 
suspect he had never heard Chevalier... . 
‘There is in men of Mr. Pater’s stamp something of 


what might be termed the higher Podsnappery. . « 
‘“When I told Mr. Pater that there was a pun in his 
‘ Plato and Platonism,’ he asked anxiously for its pre- 
cise locality, so that he might remove it... .” ‘‘ This 
absence of humour, this superhuman seriousness bred 
of heavy traditions peculiarly English, this sobriety 
nourished by sacerdotal port, give the victim quite a 
wrong sense of values and proportions. He mistakes 
University for Universe....” ‘‘The Englishman 
cannot afford to be grave, the bore is so close at hand.” 
Well! Pater was not quite an Englishman, and so we 
may pardon him that the proximity of Mr. Zangwill 
did not move him to lightheartedness. I can well 
imagine, indeed, that this pretentious new-humourist, 
with his re&ach-me-down mind, must have driven 
Pater to the utmost recesses of that shyness from 
which Mr. Zangwill supposes that he could never 
emerge. Observe the cheap irreverence of Mr. Zang- 
will’s tone! Ordinary intelligence might have shown 
him that Pater and he could never have understood each 
other. In congenial company, Pater was the gently 
gayest of mortals, and, so far from being always the 
prey of pedantic gloom, he could revel, as I know, in 
r. Penley’s acting. There is unconscious irony in 
Mr. Zangwill’s remark about ‘‘ want of humour,” and 
I confess that when he proceeds to give us a further 
taste of his quality—‘‘ Universe, University” —my sides, 
too, are unshaken. But let me pass on to another 
passage, where Mr. Zangwill becomes erudite. He 
calls Pater ‘‘an eloquent expounder of the Heracletian 
flux, wdvra pei, of the relativity of systems of thought 
and conduct, and of the duty of seizing the flying 
moments.” Thus ever does Mr. Zangwill shuffle around 
his shop, unhooking from its peg this one or that of 
the greasy, threadbare garments in which he deals. 
He is the true outcome of a cheaply-educational age. 
Desperately anxious to make a show of scholarship, he 
is devoid of any culture, of any tact in culture. He 
reels you off half a page about Thales and Anaximander, 
Zeno and Xenophanes, with the exasperating com- 
placency of the shilling-primer student. He has dis- 
covered that Pater’s Hedonism does not mean a 
vulgar indulgence in sensual and he be- 
decks his pages with such flowers of learning as 
quorum pars magna fui, floreat, auri sacra fames, hinc 
tlle lachryme, solvitur ambulando, facilis descensus 
Averni, o fortunatos nimium, ex hypothesi, ad nauseam 
and ve victis. Eureka is thrown in to show his love 
of Greek. Wahlverwandschaft, Gott set Dank, and the 
rest of it proclaim his interest in philosophic systems. 
On the whole, his erudition is preferable to his 
humour. Most ple will remember a kind of 
symposium, ‘‘ The Idlers’ Club,” that used to appear in 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s magazine. A subject was 
given, and Mr. Jerome’s disciples contributed their 
views. Mr. Zangwill was a great hand at this kind of 
thing —‘‘ Zangwill propoundeth a New Theory,” “‘ Zang- 
will runneth amok,” and so forth. Zangwill filleth up 
the pages of this bgok with a kind of jocularity which 
showeth that his hand has lost none of its dreary 
cunning. He vampeth up an article on the ‘‘ Abolition 
of Money,” which is a very monument of industrious 
exhaustion, and another article on ‘‘ Table Talk,” which 
may live as the tragedy of humour. Conceive, more- 
over, that our journalist has reprinted an article whose 
aim is to prove that persons in certain professions have, 
generally a certain letter in their names—publishers 
an m, authors an y and so on! Some four pages 
of closely-printed type are filled with lists of names. 
“ Zangwill maketh some lists.” Merry, merry Zangwill! 
To say that all these articles are written in the most 
sloppy journalese were not quite enough to indicate 
their style, but-I have really no space for further 
quotations. It isnot merely because he is destitute of the 
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slightest literary taste that I object-to Mr. Zangwill, 
Many writers, who write badly, have yet their charm. 
Mr. George Moore’s essays are badly’ written, but 
they are, at least, fresh, distinctive of their writer’s 
uliar temperament. One searches in vain through 
Mr. Zangwill’s pages for one touch of indivi- 
duality. in style. With all his egoism, there is’ no 
reason to muppoee that he has an individuality worth 
expressing. hen I placed him in the lowest grade 
of egoists, I meant that he was a man who could 
prate about himself, but that, except the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of his life, there was nothing at all to 
prate of. In his article on ‘‘ Finishing a Book,” for 
example, after a pompous exordium—‘ Between three 
and four of the morning the last words of the book 
were written, and, putting down my pen” &c. &c.— 
he has absolutely no emotions of his own to give us, 
and can only branch off on the emotions described by 
Gibbon, Thackeray and George Eliot. Perhaps, indeed, 
the only passage where Mr. Zangwill shows himself 
to be at all remarkable is that in which he refers to 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. About three years ago, Mr. Zangwill 
had written an open letter to Mr. Oscar Wilde, chaffing 
his plays and winding up with the words: ‘‘ What you 
want is a little knowledge of life, and twelve months’ 
hard labour.” This letter Mr. Zangwill reprints: ‘I 
cannot do better,” he says, ‘‘than reprint the open 
letter addressed byme . . . to the phraseur and farceur 
of his little day; especially as some have thought to 
see in it proof that prophecy has not yet died out of 
Israel.” To say that Mr. Zangwill should employ that 
courtesy due from one literary man to another, would 
be to assign him a position which he has not earned. 
But I should have thought that some self-respect 
would have restrained him from so gross a breach of 
decent humanity as that which he has committed with, 
apparently, a light heart. 
With the exception of this passage, I have found 
nothing in Mr. Zangwill’s book which leads me to sup- 
pose that he is at all an interesting man. I fail, indeed, 
to see why the book should ever have been printed. 
There are not a few essayists who can charm us, or 
teach us, or amuse us, or merely make us like them. 
Mr. Zangwill can do none of these things. He simply 
plays the cornet in the street. He stands there, a sordid 
and solitary figure, producing grunts and discords. He 
can inflate his cheeks and make a noise, but what 
mastery has he over the battered instrument through 
which..he is blowing? I would recommend him to 


put vanity aside and join some street band. At present, . 
_ films, which are then superposed one over the other. 


he is merely a nuisance. Criticus, 


COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
peorceRArny of objects in their natural colours 


has. long been sought after. If its: quest has 


seemed as visionary as that of the philosopher’s stone 


or the elixir of life, yet from time to time. partial dis- 


coveries have been made which promised the speedy . 
No one can deny. 


realization of a practical process. 
that for many months past, and with increasing interest, 
the subject of colour-photography has excited much 
attention. Much has been done recently, and several 
different processes have been successfully carried to a 
stage of perfection far beyond anything previously 
reached: Much was, indeed, left to be attained : was 
it attainable? 

To colour a photograph with paint is one thing. To 
reproduce colour by photography is another. No one 


deems such processes as staining photographs by hand. 
—the ‘‘art of chrystoleum ” dear to lady-amateurs—to. 
be worthy of serious attention. Several of the so-called. 


processes of photography in colours are equally worth- 
less as science or as. art. From these to the three- 
block methods of colour-printing is a long stride. Of 
the three-block methods there are many varieties, the 
fundamental idea of all being the same. Three separate 
negatives are taken through three screens of coloured 
glass, to correspond to the three primary colour sensa- 
tions of the eye. Through a red. glass screen those 
parts of the object photograph themselves most in- 
tensely which are radiating out red light. This yields 
a first negative corresponding to the red sensation: 
Through a green glass screen those parts which are 
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emitting a green component produce their greatest. 
effect in the- second negative ; while in the third nega- 
tive the parts that radiate blue-violet light are brought 
out most strongly by being photographed through a 
blue-violet screen. Yellow light will affect the first and 
second of these; purple light the first and third ; white 
light will affect all three. The three negatives taken 
thus from one coloured subject will differ, therefore, in 
detail from one another. From them three blocks are 
prepared for the printing ; and three kinds of printing- 
ink must be chosen of suitable tint and transparency. 
Since all printing processes consist in using pigment to 
darken the surface of the white paper on which the 
impress is made, each block must be printed in a pig- 
ment which is of a complementary tint to that of the 
light by which the negative was-produced. The three 
coloured impressions must, of course, be adjusted to 
perfect ‘‘ register,” exactly as in the more complicated 
older process of chromolithography. This kind of 
reproduction of colour by photography is, in fact, 
a simplification of the older methods of colour-printing, 
in substituting three accurate photographic process- 
blocks for the dozen or more hand-made blocks which 
formerly had to be employed. Of the success of these 
three-block methods from a commercial point of view 
there can be no question; but they scarcely fulfil the 
anticipation of photography in colours., The coloured 
collotype photographs of Alpine scenery which have 
been familiar for some years in the printsellers’ windows 
have a kindred origin ; the colour-blocks from which 
they are printed, though in some cases more than three 
in number, are simply photographic relief-blocks pre- 
pared by the collotype process for printing. They, too, . 
fail to realize a true photography in colours. ! 
A more satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
photographic registration and reproduction of colour is, 
afforded by the chromoscope of Mr. Ives. Still work-— 
ing on the three-screen method of taking negatives, 
though with important improvements, Ives prepares. 
three corresponding transparent positives, each colour- 
less, which, illuminated separately by lights of three 
primary tints, red, een, and blue-violet, are then 
optically recombined in the instrument to form a single , 
coloured picture. Ives’s success in this optical com- 
bination has been nothing short of marvellous. But, 
unless the instrument, the chromoscope, is available 
to view the photographs, they convey no sense o 
colour.. Ives has also produced transparent colour- . 
pictures by printing from the three negatives three 
separate prints in the three tints upon. clear gelatine 


The extreme nicety required to produce exact super- 
position in every detail renders this method less 
satisfactory. 

True photography of colours was achieved first about 
six years ago by Professor Lippmann, of Paris, as the 
result of applying to photography ideas that originated 
in the domain of abstract physics. If trains of waves 
are reflected from a polished mirror, each reflected wave 
must meet in turn the advancing waves of the train, 
causing the production of the so-called stationary 
waves, with nodal planes spaced out at regular distances 
apart ; the distance from each node to the next being 
equal to one wave-length. As the waves of light are 
very minute, ranging from 15 to 30 millionths of an inch 
in ‘. the nodal distances will be equally minute. 
If then the photographic action takes place either more 
freely or less freely at a node, the result will be, when 
such.stationary waves are produced in a photographic 
film, to cause the deposition of the silver-salts of the 
film in regular layers of great minuteness. To produce 
these stationary waves, Lippmann used dry plates, 
backed by a mercury-mirror. When white light falls 
at the proper angle on a film in which these regularly. 
deposited layers exist, it is sent back as coloured light ; 
just as in the phonograph the record carried on the 
recording cylinder can be made to reproduce the original , 
sound, so in Lippmann’s films the record photographed. 
into the film in layers of incredible minuteness and com- 
plexity can be made to reproduce the original colour. 
The photographs which he obtained look like ordinary, 
colourless negatives when the light falls casually upon 
them. But when viewed at nearly perpendicular 
incidence, they glitter with a richness, of .colouring no», 


to be attained by any pigment. Each photograph is a 
true colour-picture; but each is an individual gem 
admitting of no multiplication.of copies. Very few have 
‘been yet produced ; and those in existence are corre- 
spondingly precious. 

Latest amongst claimants to have solved the prob- 
lem of colour- photography comes M. Chassagne, 
whose apostle in this country is Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood. As M. Chassagne has only revealed a portion 
of his process, the results, such as they are, must 
be accepted with caution. Yet there seems to be 
no room for fraud. Briefly the discovery is this: that 
in addition to precipitating in the film a more or less 
dark deposit of silver in proportion to the relative in- 
tensity of illumination, light is according to its colour 
able to, produce a specific physical change by virtue of 
which each part of the photograph is able, when im- 
mersed in a bath of dye, to absorb the dye just in those 
parts of the picture where the corresponding tint 
originally, fell. Thus a red-tiled roof in a landscape, 
when photographed by means of properly prepared 
films, appears to be capable of so affecting that part of 
the film on which its image has fallen that when the 
whole photograph is immersed in a solution of some 
suitable red dye, the dye settles down in that part of 
the picture, and not in the parts where blue sky or 
green trees have left their images. If this is true, it is 
a most significant addition to the science of optics. If 
it is not true, the process is only a clever fraud. But 
admitting that it is true, the results, surprising as they 
are as a matter of science, are disappointing as a 
matter of art. The Chassagne photographs shown at 
the Society of Arts this week look like ordinary photo- 
graphs faintly tinted in washes of colour. That the 
tinting follows the lines of the photographic figure with 
the utmost precision and detail proves either the extra- 
ordinary importance of the discovery or the amazing 
cleverness of the fraud. The former is the more pro- 
bable, since neither Sir Henry Wood nor Captain 


Abney is likely to be a upon in such a matter. . 


The. discovery raises afresh a question raised half a 
century ago by Becquerel by some researches in which 
he succeeded in fixing, temporarily, upon photographic 

lates the colours of the spectrum—namely, whether 
it is possible that light of any given colour may not be 
able under some circumstances actually to create a pig- 
ment of its own tint out of a chemical precipitation of 
material taking place under its influence. Until, how- 
ever, M. Chassagne is in a position to reveal the nature 
of the secret solution with which he prepares his photo- 
graphic plates, all speculation must be more or less wide 
of the, mark. For the present, disappointing as his 
coloured photographs are, they mark the beginning of 
a new step.in the photographic art, provided always 
that the basis cf the process is, as seems to be the case, 
a new step in science. SILVANUS THOMPSON. 


THE REGENERATION OF COREA, 


FoR some sixteen hundred years Japan has been try- 
- ing to establish her influence in Corea. Sixteen 
hundred years ago a certain Empress bearing the appro- 
priate name of Jingo (Zingu) invaded the country and 


established a suzerainty involving an annual tribute for’ 


nearly a thousand years. The great Mongol movement 
which Russia seems gradually to be reversing swept 
over Corea as well as the rest of Asia, and China subse- 
quently maintained the suzerainty which Kublai Khan 
set up. Hideyoshi’s great invasion of 1592 was designed 
to restore the work of Zingu ; but Chinese and Japanese 
arms were then more and the Japanese 
were forced to withdraw. ere is an operation known 
in the East, however, as ‘‘ saving face.” Lord Gran- 
ville, ‘by the help of Europe, ‘‘ saved face” by the Con- 
ference which met in 1871 to py | Russia’s breach of 
the Treaty of Paris in respect to a Black Sea fleet. So 
the Japanese ‘‘ saved face,” 300 years ago, by requiring 
the payment of annual tribute as the price of their 
withdrawal from Corea. They had been there long 
enough, however, to ruin the country and to leave 
behind them a legacy of hatred which appears to have 
been little diminished by lapse of time. 

_ China and Japan’ have thus for centuries been rivals 
for supremacy in Corea; and the recent invasion 
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may—viewed in the light of history—a to be 
a repetition of Zingu’s and Hideyoshi’s designs. 
The national ambition had been slumbering, and 
the significance of the tribute dwindling, for a lon 
riod antecedent to the great transformation whic 

| pecove has lately undergone. But ambition awoke with 
the reawakened life, and the statesmen of the new 
régime had difficulty in restraining the Samurai from 
trying to emulate their ancestors’ exploits. Unprepared 
yet to challenge China’s supremacy by force, they suc- 
ceeded, in 1876, in concluding a treaty asserting the 
fiction of Corean independence which it has been their 
réle ever since to maintain. ‘‘ Chosen (Corea) being 
an independent State” was declared by that document 
“to enjoy the same sovereign rights as Japan,” and 
‘¢ all rules and precedents of an earlier date that might 
obstruct friendly intercourse” (e.g. the tribute exacted 
in 1592) were abrogated. That treaty entailed the 
establishment of a Japanese Legation at Séul, and, as 
a second consequence, occasional fracas between the 
Chinese and Japanese Legation guards. 

The normal state of Corea seems to be one of unrest. 
China, as suzerain, was constantly sending troops to 
quell revolt; and Japan sent guards to protect her 
Embassy. Both Powers next agreed mutually to with- 
draw these troops; and agreed, further, ‘‘to invite the 
King of Corea to instruct and drill a sufficient armed 
force that Corea may herself assure her public security; 
and to invite him to engage into his service an officer or 
officers from amongst those of a third Power who shall 
be entrusted with the instruction of the said force.” 
They bound themselves also, ‘‘ each to the other, hence- 
forth not to send any of their own officers to Corea for 
the purpose of giving the said. instruction” ; while, in 
case of any disturbance of a grave nature occurring in 
Corea, which might force the respective countries or 
either of them to send troops to Corea, it was agreed 
that ‘‘ they shall give each to the other previous notice 
in writing of their intention to do so; and that after 
the matter is settled they shall withdraw their troops 
and not further station them there.” If China had 
been alone in case, Japanese ambition might, perhaps, 
have been temporarily satisfied with this admission of 
equality. But a greater Power than either was begin- 
ning to cast its shadow over the scene; and Japan, 
impelled, in the language of Mr. Hayashi (in the ‘‘ Asiatic 
Quarterly”), ‘‘ by the necessity of meeting in a friendly: 
manner the advance of that Unknown Civilization from 
the North,” but vexed really at the lethargy which 
neglected all necessary preparation to resist that ad- 
vance, undertook the task herself. She might gratify 
her military ambition by attacking China, and safeguard 
her political interests by organizing and strengthening 
Corea against aggression, at one coup. How she suc- 
ceeded we have lately seen. 

For a nation which has modernized itself so violently 
in other ways, there appears to be a curious adherence 
to tradition in the terms of her recent treaty with Russia. 
She has had to withdraw her armies, as Hideyoshi had 
to withdraw his; but care is taken to affirm that ‘ the 
principle of Corean independence” is intact. ‘‘ Corea 
retains full liberty of action in all questions of’ 
home and foreign policy”! No mention is made, * 
curiously enough, of Corean railways; yet there’ 
are three projects really afoot. One contract has 
been concluded with an American interest to build a 
line from Chemulpo, at the mouth of the Han river, to 
Séul. Japan is believed to be anxious, but to have so 
far failed, to obtain a similar contract for a line from 
Séul to Fusan, her principal and traditional settlement 
on the East coast, and the Fives-Lille Company are 
understood to have concluded a contract for the con- 
struction, within twelve years, of a line from Séul to 
Wiju, on the Manchurian frontier. The terms of the 
Russo-Chinese agreement regarding Manchuria may 
suggest an explanation of this prolonged term. The 
first task will obviously be to carry the Siberian Railway 
across Tsitsihar; but branches stretching southward 
to Newchwang and the Gulf of Pecheli are in contem- 
plation, and a map will show how short a line is re- 
quired to connect Wiju with the Manchurian system. 

A Dutchman named Hamel, who was wrecked on 
Corea in 1653, describes how, upon the arrival of a 
Chinese Ambassador, the King then went out with all his 
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Court to receive him, and waited on him to his lodging ; 
how he was treated everywhere, in fact, with such 
respect that he seemed to be honoured more than the 
King himself. A few hundred yards outside the north 
gate of Séul there still stood, three years ago, a stone 
archway inscribed with a message of welcome to the 
Chinese mission at the end of its journey. The arch 
was torn down in 1895, and the corner-stone of an Arch 
of Independence has been laid recently on the site. The 
Fives-Lille railway contract, and the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty, and the landing of a Russian guard apparently 
to soothe the King’s apprehensions at leaving the 
shelter of the Russian Legation for his own palace, ma 

. testify to the validity of the independence affirmed. 
The Coreans themselves appear to be pawns in the 
game. They unquestionably preferred China, whose 
yoke was easy and whose burden was light, but if 
they must change they prefer Russia to Japan. 

R. S. Gunpry. 


ACADEMICISM AND LORD LEIGHTON. 


iG is possible to respect if it is difficult precisely to 

value the productions of academic, that is of 
uninspired, scholastic art. It is easier to understand 
the case for academicism in teaching. The literary 
classics enter into our general schooling, a schooling not 
directed only to the student or the artist in letters, and 
the justification would seem to be that they supply the 
models and drill for a dignified public form. It is no 
part of the schoolmaster’s business to train his pupils 
to love or to dream ; Cesar, Cicero, and Horace rather 
than Propertius and Catullus will be the exemplars of 
deportment he will select with the aim of fashioning a 
diction for pleading, correspondence, and public speaking. 
To something of the same task the teacher of drawin 
must address himself. The painter and sculptor, it is 
true, are poets or nothing; many of the uses of lan- 
guage, such as pleading, debate, exact recital of facts, 
have no pictorial or graphic analogue, but the teacher 
of drawing must treat it very much as an art of pre- 
cise, lucid and elegant statement. The colour of 
Titian, the umbrage of Rembrandt, fall outside of his 
range ; he will adopt the least impassioned mode of 
painting as the ‘‘ honest” mode, and that is a clear 
system of outline drawing with a moderate explanatory 
use of modelling and tinting. 

But if the schoolmasters of letters have frequently 
misunderstood their office so far as to wish to impose 
on all poetical expression such a normal manner as may 
be properly taught for the calm discourse of affairs 
or for official rhetoric, the schoolmasters of painting, 
with less excuse, have attempted to practise their 
formal rhetoric at a pitch tolerable only when inspired 
by the haughtiest poetry. Their choice of Raphael as 
the type of excellence in heroic art explains to some 
extent this pretension, since in Raphael himself an 
element of inflation is present. His girl-like graceful 
— thrown into association with gigantic vigour, 

ed itself up as the more effeminate will amon 

soldiers, and enlisted as an amazon. But the school- 
master would be mistaken who dreamed that any 
short of the mightiest blasts of the spirit could animate 
or revivify the public form of a Phidias, a Donatello, or 
a Michael Angelo, or that’ in untoward times and 
in pettier hands emulation of such art could produce 
anything but hollow and stupid formality. It is at rare 
moments that the spirit of poetry, always more apt to 
be feminine than virile, has been wedded with heroic 
vigour; in our own time the poetic spirit has been 
clean contrary to that, has been no proud and public 
muse, but has thrilled to the shy strains of melancholy, 
defeat, and flight. 

The schoolmasters do not know, and ought not to 
know, this ; but it may explain how little their efforts 
to raise a crop of heroic art succeed. They keep up 
before their classes, being themselves strong and insen- 
sitive people; a fine Olympian bluff; but their pupils 
have been shown by Heine what the gods are like in 
exile, and by Burne Jones the terror of the modern 
pilgrim when he sees his goal in sight, of the modern 
victor when the foe is at his mercy, of the modern 
lover at love’s hour. 

** Wenn du sprichst, Ich liebe dich, 

Dann muss ich weinen bitterlich.” 
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If this is the tune hearts sing to, it is small wonder 
if the academic lesson is neglected save by the school- 
master minds, minds alive to the formal side of an art, 
but devoid of the impulse of feeling. . A rare giant may 
emerge ; an Alfred Stevens, by some monstrous power 
of going against his time, does the heroic thing over 
the heads of the academics, but the ordinary efforts in 
the teeth of a shamefaced age must be arid and dull. 

In England we have had few great academics, none 
to match with Ingres. Our Academy has been as little 
academic as such an institution could well be. Its first 
president, Reynolds, discoursed on the ambitious lines 
of art, but himself pursued what he described as the 
“‘ornamental.” Landscape paintings, portraits, middle- 
class recreations have filled the exhibitions, and the 
schools have been directed by professors of all these 
arts in turn. No figure has arisen like that of Ingres 
to stem the modern flood, to banish the ‘‘ dishonest ” 
seductions of colour and mystery, and to confine 
painting to a stylistic drawing of the model under the 
sanction of a classical subject. 

When we observe what happened to the teaching of 
Ingres in the best soil it found, we can measure the 
sublime anachronism, the silly good faith of his ideal. 
Degas was a draughtsman no less keen and a lover of 
Style as ardent, but too intelligent and witty to believe 
that a model drawn under these inspirations only, 
becomes a goddess. Better the ironic study that can 
enjoy her character, not as Venus at her bath but a 
model at her tub. Better to catch the formal beauty of 
rhythmic gesture in a ballet than to compromise with it 
in a got-up ‘‘ Daphnephoria.” Puvis de Chavannes 
accepts the public decorative task, but in the doing of 
it confesses the modern mind. The vast and wistful 
theatre of his landscape overwhelms the actors who 
venture on the scene, and they stand about it like 
homesick statues. Mr. Legros, another fervent ad- 
mirer of the master, turns his ear aside, like Millet, to 
the complaint of the humble earth. ae 

Were there no academics to continue the shadow of 
a “‘classic” tradition? Yes. There was Cabanel and 
there was Bouguereau. But the idea of these men was 
to seize on any pretext to be found within the ‘‘classic” 
canon for prettiness, to sugar the academic study so 
that it might become a popular middle-class recreation. 
Academicism is respectable so long as it stands out 
for ascetic discipline, for severe restraint in drawing 
and colour. When the schoolmaster becomes a seducer 
professions are unpleasantly mixed. ' 

Schoolmasters in England have been known to popu- 
larize their style to the confectionery pitch, and our 
latest academic painter suffers from the same unhappy 
taint. No one who studies a collection of Lord 
Leighton’s paintings will deny a tribute of admiration 
for his general sense of rhythm and suavity of line, but 
it is impossible not to begin and end the study with 
some feeling of nausea. The designer of Heracles 
struggling with Death for Alcestis had a taste for 
heroic composition, but a more effective taste for the 
prettiness of the figures in the other corner, as of little 
actresses showing off in a tableau. We need some 
term to distinguish between the taste which leads a man 


‘before another’s picture to say, That is what | should 


like to paint, and that persuades him to plot out his pic- 
ture with a kindred intention, and the effective taste that 
intrudes itself unbidden with the execution. The culti- 
vated intellectual taste of Leighton paid homage to the: 
marbles of the Parthenon ; his native effective taste was 
for a heavy kind of sweetness, and the mixture is un-: 
clean. If this is true of the human types he delights 
in, it is doubly true of his colour. But it would be un- 
pleasant to insist on the defects of Leighton when he 
becomes personal in his painting. His merit lay ina 
respect for classic style, however much he compromised 
it in practice: it was a misfortune for his Academy that 
he was not more the stern schoolmaster and less the 


accommodating eclectic. D. S. M. 


AT- THE CRYSTAL PALACE AGAIN.: 


Ts sporting British public loves better to see an 
Academic bugaboo satisfactorily despatched than 
to hearken to the voice of the conceited ass who prates 
of the beauty and grandeur of the great music and of 
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the eternal j of heating the great music fittingly 
interpreted. certain number of readers will certainly 
| aggrieved when they arrive at this page only to 
ind a calm disquisition on the Crystal Palace concerts ; 
and some of that number will as certainly write to 
declare their grievance. It is curious that so many of 
my readers should consider themselves on speaking 
or at least corresponding terms with me. ot that 
this is a matter for resentment. On the contrary, it 
seems highly flattering. I am always delighted to 
tell my unknown friends where to send their sons 
and daughters to be musically educated, or where 
not to send them, whom to engage or not to 
engage to recite ‘‘ Athalie” or ‘‘ The Dream of 
Jubal,” what music to play with small provincial 
orchestras, and soon. But it is a trifle disconcerting 
to receive congratulations on having honestly, if con- 
temptuously, criticized a piece of bad or entirely sham 
art, and more embarrassing still is it to receive re- 
wen for falling back on threadbare topics while 
umbugs go scatheless. Yet what can a poor critic 
‘do? Never shall this typewriter fail when the truth 
is to be written about bad art; but the trouble is 
that in England there is little more really bad 
art than really fine art: we are swamped in floods 
of mediocre stuff. The large music-schools are ever- 
lastingly busy turning out shoals of pupils with a 
completer command of the technique of the keyboard 
than was dreamed of by Mozart or Beethoven ; Vivaldi 
or Corelli would have fallen on his face in adoration of 
the average modern fiddle student ; there are scores of 
young men and women who can write music which— 
from one point of view at any rate—is equal to Bach’s 
or John Smith’s (died circa 1600—1890). In a word, 
music is rapidly catching up with literature, and the 
result is a great mass of what can only be called musical 
journalism: stuff bearing the same relation to real 
piano or fiddle playing, or real music, that jour- 
nalism bears to literature: stuff which is clever, 
decently accurate in grammar, facile, empty and often 
meaningless. Now in the long run this will prove a 
very good thing, for while the ordinary musician will 
flo more claim to be a creative composer or a great 
interpretative artist than the average editor of a morn- 
ing paper claims to be a literary man, the general level 
of musical intelligence and knowledge will have been 
immensely raised. But for the present the existing state 
of affairs is a nuisance. One wishes that some one 
would invent a refining acid to dissolve away all the 
worthless stuff and its makers and leave nothing but 
the pure gold and its gatherers. If the Fire Brigade 
were to syringe London with it to-night how delight- 
fully quiet the town would be to-morrow, save for 
the bustle of fond parents seeking the musical genius 
of the family; how desolate the concert-halls would 
be ; how peaceful the music-schools. Surely here is 
a field for inventors. Think how the successful man 
would be hailed as a benefactor of the musical race, 
receive congratulatory letters from distinguished men 
of letters, artists and musicians, and be persecuted 
by a little knot of vicious writers more or less 
loosely connected .,with the ‘‘ Musical Times and 


Singing, Class Circular,” until at last he invented a~ 


similar fluid for the,solution of tenth-rate journalists— 
in which event Heaven help ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of us. Pending his arrival the hapless critic 
looks round mournfully, and having (in the present case) 
said his say about Wood and Promenade concerts, and 
seeing little else good or bad enough to inspire an 
article, falls back on the Crystal Palace concerts. 

., Theyrecommenced on 27 February, when we had an 
unavoidably belated Schubert commemoration. The 
big C symphony, a long selection from the ‘‘ Rosa- 
munde” music, a scena from ‘ Lazarus,” and six 
songs, were rather heavy for one afternoon ; and it was 
a huge mistake to place the symphony last. The pro- 
gramme was sufficiently long without it; and if it had 
to be included at all—and Mr. Manns was to be 
thanked for doing so—the majority of the audience 
would.probably have come away quite content without 
hearing Mr. Lloyd warble Liszt’s monstrous caricatyre. 
6f*“Great is Jehovah ” to an accompaniment of chorus 
atid’ “orchestra, or listening to Miss Petersen’s quaintly 
draerrati¢ ‘version of ‘the ““Erl-King.” Too lengthy a 
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programme is always a mistake, especially when the 
works of only one composer are drawn upon. . At this 
Palace concert the expert listener could save himself 
for the C symphony by paying merely casual attention 
to Miss Petersen and Mr. Lloyd; whereas your enthu- 
siastic untrained amateur concert-goer probably wasted 
all his energy early in the day and was left helpless after 
the ‘‘ Serenade.” Those who preserved themselves fresh, 
however, were certainly repaid a thousand times over by 
Mr. Manns’s superb interpretation of the symphony. It 
was, of course, a very different interpretation from 
Richter’s, which I like better; but in its way it could 
not be surpassed. The tragic, sombre side, of which 
Richter makes so much, is nearly entirely disregarded 
by Mr. Manns, who fixes his attention on, and makes 
the most of, the rare sunny moments. It is true we 
get the tragedy in the finale, the sense of terror in 
those repeated four thumps, but with it a buoyancy, 
a gaiety in despair, which is, I should imagine, more 
characteristic of Mr. Manns—if Mr. Manns ever in his 
life despaired of anything—than of Schubert. Still, it 
is always interesting to hear a fresh reading of a 
masterpiece, and Mr. Manns’s view has the merit of 
making a whole Schubert concert enjoyable. For one 
quickly tires of dull weather and low spirits, while it is 
easy, if not inevitable, to lie on one’s back on the grass 
during a whole warm summer afternoon. The slow 
movement was sheer Schubert from first note to last, 
the divine conversation between the horn and the rest of 
the orchestra in the middle coming off with miraculous 
effect ; and the first movement and thescherzo were played 
in aclean and manly fashion attained by no one but 
Mr. Manns. The “ Lazarus” music was a trifle odd. 
It is not in the smallest degree oratorio music ; in fact it 
is more like a caricature of light Italian opera ; and one 
cannot resist the thought that even poor Schubert (who 
had no more literary taste than the average hack pro- 
gramme-maker of to-day) got disgusted with his libretto, 
and having nothing else to do at the moment tried how 
ridiculous it could be made to sound. Even less satis- 
factory than this was ‘‘ Great is Jehovah.” In’ its 
original form it is, of course, one of the very finest‘ of 
Schubert’s songs. He never wrote anything of more 
astonishing power and vividness than the passage 
about the thunder and lightning ; while towards the end 
it becomes almost Beethovenish in its breadth’ and 
sweetness. So Liszt must needs ‘‘ adapt” it for 
tenor solo, chorus and orchestra; though why’ he 
omitted parts for the banjo and bones must for 
ever remain a mystery. Still, he spoilt the song 
completely enough with the means he used ; and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the feat must be added 
to the hundred or so of Liszt’s for any one of which a 
lesser man would have deserved to be hanged. That 
Liszt should have accomplished the deed in cold blood 
does not in the least surprise me: it is long since’ I 
gave him up as an uncanny creature destitute of an 
artistic conscience, the only kind of conscience worth 
having ; but I have not yet given up Sir George Grove, 
and cannot help wondering what can have happened to 
him that he permitted such a disgraceful burlesque of 
his favourite master to appear in a Crystal Palace pro- 
amme. However, the acute agony he must have 
suffered during the performance was more than‘a suffi- 
cient punishment for the man who entirely “created” 
Schubert for this country and has done more than any 
one else to popularize Beethoven ; so no more need be 
said about the matter. The ‘‘ Rosamunde” music 're- 
ceived a fair measure of the delicate and piquant treat- 
ment it deserves; and Mr. Lloyd compensated for 
taking part in the Liszt exhibition by singing the well- 
known ‘‘ Serenade” in his usual mellifluous style and 
with more than his customary vigour. Before changing 
the subject I may say that this, afternoon’s concert is 
an especially interesting one. Mr. Plunket Greene will 
sing Purcell’s ‘‘ Ye twice ten hundred deities,” and’ 
Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Also Sprach Zarathustra” will be 
played for the first time in this country. I am told it 
is a very surprising achievement, even if there is not 
any more music in it than in ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel.” . 
Adversity makes strange, bedfellows ; and sometimes! 
when sorely pressed for a subject the present’ writer, 
has found himself at the same student’s concert with! 
critics who never speak of themSelves as the “ present 
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writer” and would scorn to write ‘‘I,” for which self- 
denial they should be commended’ by me and thanked 
by the public. Sometimes, however, I go from other 
motives ; and if the truth must be told—and there is 
no reason why in the present instance it should not—it 
is often quite delightful to listen voluntarily to the semi- 
articulate younger generation, of which say one per 
cent. will in ten years’ time be strong enough to com- 
pel us to listen to them. The concerts of the Royal 
College, for example, and of the London Academy, 
are always pleasing exhibitions of talent and some 
taste; and nothing could be said against the Royal 
Academy concerts if only fewer of the piano students 
played in the style which was thaught ‘*musicianly ” and 
**sound” in the palmiest days of the Mendelssohn 
period. But there is no reason in the world why a 
critic should confine himself to the experiments of central 
metropolitan students; and there are a good many 
reasons why he should not. This over-centralization in 
music is one of the curses of musical Britain; and 
(D.V.) I shall some day set my brethren a good 
example by running down to offer the students of 
Manchester a few words of encouragement to do better 
than their teachers. To get practice in the art of 
leaving London gracefully for a few hours I ventured 
as far as Swiss Cottage on Tuesday night, and heard, 
with patience and some enjoyment, a concert given at 
the Hampstead conservatoire. In one sense it was a 
fraud, for I wanted to hear students exercise them- 
selves ; but in another sense it was a very good thing, 
for the concert, given entirely by the professors, showed 
that the Hampstead Institute has a staff second to no 
staff in London, and better than the staffs of some 
schools which pretend to do more good and in reality 
do a great amount of harm. Mr. Hans Wesseley, for 
instance, plays the violin in an altogether fresh, un- 
spoiled and unAcademic way; Mr. d’Evry knows his 
organ technique well and is something of an artist 
besides ; and it was a surprise to find so thorough an 
artistas Mrs. Fischer-Sobell playing the piano there inher 
most handsome style. It would be superfluous to 
criticize the concert in detail; but Iam not sorry to 
have had an opportunity of satisfying myself that the 
Hampstead conservatoire is one of the best of the 
London music-schools. It has been established, I note, 
for many years, but has lately come more under the 
influence of Mr. C. Sharpe, a gentleman whom I under- 
stand to be a thorough musician ; and even if it were 
less firmly set on its feet than it is, it could not help 
becoming successful. For the sapient parents of 
Hampstead and thereabout will not send young people 
into the heart of dirty London to study music while 
admirable teaching can be had close at hand. J. F. R. 


GALLERY ROWDYISM. 


‘* The Mac Haggis.” A Farce in three acts, by Jerome 
K. Jerome and Eden Philpotts. Globe Theatre, 
25 February, 1897. 

ae HE MAC HAGGIS,” at the Globe Theatre, is a 
wild tale of a prim young London gentleman 

who suddenly succeeds to the chieftainship of a High- 
land clan—such a clan as Mr. Jerome K. Jerome might 
have conceived in a nightmare after reading ‘‘ Rob 
Roy.” It is an intentionally and impenitently out- 
rageous play: in fact its main assumptions are almost 
as nonsensical as those of an average serious drama; 
but its absurdity is kept within the limits of human 
endurance by the Jeromian shrewdness and humanity 
of its small change. Nevertheless it is not good 
enough for Mr. Weedon Grossmith, being only the 
latest of a long string of farces written for him on 
the assumption that he is a funny man and nothing 
more. The truth is that he is the only first-rate 
comedian under fifty on the London. co Later on 
he may find a worthy rival in Mr. Welch; but at 
present his superiority in comedy is incontestable. In 
this Mac Haggis business, silly as much of it is, there is 
not a touch of caricature or a taint of . clowning. 
Take for example the farcical duel with Black Hamish 
in the last act, which might have been designed as a bit 
of business for a circus clown. Mr. Grossmith lifts it, 
to the comedy plane by acting that fight as if he were 
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on Bosworth Field. His gleam of self-satisfaction when 
he actually succeeds in hitting his adversary’s shield a 
very respectable thwack, and thé blight that withers up. 
that perky little smile as the terrible Hamish comes on 
undaunted, are finer strokes of comedy than our other 
comedians can get into the most delicate passages of 
parts written by Jones and Pinero. He never carica- 
tures, never grimaces, never holds on toa laugh like a 
provincial tenor holding on to his high B flat, never 
comes out of his part for an instant, never relaxes the 
most anxious seriousness about the affairs of the cha- 
racter he is impersonating, never laughs at himself or 
with the audience, and is, in consequence, more con- 
tinuously and keenly amusing in farce than any other 
actor I ever saw except Jefferson. The very natural- 
ness of his work leads the public into taking its finest 
qualities as a matter of course ; so that whilst the most 
inane posing exhibitions by our tailor-made leading men 
are gravely discussed as brilliant conceptions and mas- 
terly feats of execution, Mr. Grossmith’s creations, 
exemplifying all the artistic qualities which the others 
lack,pass as nothing more than the facetiousnesses of a 
popular entertainer. 

‘‘The Mac Haggis” is happily cast and well played 
all round, Miss Laura Johnson giving an appalling 
intensity to the restless audacities of Eweretta. Miss 
Johnson will probably be able to do justice to a 
moderately quiet part when she is eighty-five or there- 
abouts : at present she seems to have every qualification 
of a modern actress except civilization. This was the 
secret of her success as Wallaroo in ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Coolgardie.” In all her parts she ‘‘goes Fantee” more 
or less. 

Although there were no dissentients to the applause 
at the end of ‘‘The Mac Haggis,” the authors did not 
appear to make the customary acknowledgments. For 
some time past the gods have been making themselves 
a more and more insufferable nuisance. The worry of 
attending first nights has been mercilessly inten- 
sified by the horrible noises they offer to their idols 
as British cheers. I do not object to a cheer 
that has the unmistakable depth and solidity of 
tone that come only from a genuine ebullition of 
enthusiasm ; but this underbred, heartless, incontinent, 
wide-mouthed, slack-fibred, brainless bawling is weari- 
some and disgusting beyond endurance. Naturally it. 
provokes furious opposition ; and of late an attempt 
has been made to countermine the people who bawl 
indiscriminately at everything and everybody by form- 
ing an opposition which resolutely boos at everybody 
and everything. This of course only makes two up- 
roars, each stimulating the other to redoubled obstre- 
perousness, where formerly there was but one.. Both, 
the managers and the authors have been forced at last 
to take action in the matter, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
left the gods at the Garrick to howl vainly for. the. 
author for twenty-five minutes after the fall of the 
curtain; and Mr Jerome K. Jerome has followed his ex-: 
ample both at the Prince of Wales and Globe Theatres.. 
The managers held back until the first-nighters, getting 
bolder in their misconduct, began to interrupt the actors: 
just as political speakers are interrupted at stormy, 
election meetings. Then they called in the police. 

Thereupon much soreness of feeling broke out. The. 
first-nighters, quite unconscious that their silliness and. 
rowdiness had long ago revolted the most indulgent of 
their friends, and still believing themselves to be a. 
popular institution instead of an exasperating public 
nuisance, were deeply hurt at the unkindness of the 
managers, the injustice of the police (who are apt, to. 
propitiate public order with vicarious | sacrifices on. 
such occasions), and the attack on their privilege of. 
clamour. Finally an understanding was arrived at. Th 
right of the gallery to hiss and hoot and baw! to its, 
heart’s content was fully admitted as a principle of the, 
British Constitution, the least infringement of which, 
would be equivalent to the tearing up of Magna Charta; 
but it was agreed that the right should not be exercised’ 
until the fall of the curtain. 
_ The result of this was of course that the gallery now. 
began to hoot as an affirmation of its right to hoot, withs, 
out reference to the merits of the performance. The: 
gentlemen who had formerly lain in wait for, such lines. 


as ‘‘ Let me tell you that you are acting, detestably,” or, 
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“Would that the end were come!” to disconcert the 
speaker with a sarcastic ‘‘ Hear, hear!” felt that since 
they had exchanged this amusement for leave to 
hiss as much as they liked at the end of the play, 
the werner must not lie unused. ‘‘ The Daughters 
of Babylon” was the first great occasion on which 
the treaty came into operation; and the gallery 
seized the opportunity to outdo itself in folly. In the 
first act every popular favourite in the cast was greeted 
by an outbreak of the old forced, artificial, unmanly, 
undignified, base-toned, meaningless howling which 
degrades the gallery to the level of a menagerie. At 
the end the hooting—the constitutional hooting— 
began; and immediately a trial of endurance set in 
between the hooters and those who wished to give Mr. 
Wilson Barrett an ovation. After a prolonged and 
dismal riot, Mr. Barrett turned the laugh against the 
hooters, shouted them down with half a dozen sten- 
torian words, and finally got the audience out of the 
house. ‘* Nelson’s Enchantress” the same medley 
of applatse and hooting arose; and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, not caring, doubtless, to ask ‘‘ Risden Home” 
to make her first public appearance by exposing herself 
to a half silly, half blackguardly mob demonstration, 
made her acknowledgments for her. But the moment 
he said—what else could he say?—that he would 
convey to her the favourable reception of her piece, 
the hooters felt that their constitutional rights would be 
ignored unless Mr. Robertson conveyed the hoots as 
well as the plaudits. He very pointedly declined to do 
anything of the kind, and rebuked the constitutional 
party, which retired abashed but grumbling. 

These little scenes before the curtain are so obviously 
mischievous and disgraceful, that the malcontents and 
the constitutionalists are now reinforced by a section 
of demonstrators whose object it is to put a stop 
to the speech-making, author-calling system altogether. 
It will be remembered that on the first night of ‘‘ The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” Mr. Hare was about to 
respond to the demand fora speech. Just as he opened 
his mouth to begin somebody called out ‘‘ No speech.” 
Mr. Hare, with great presence of mind, immediately 
bowed and withdrew. Nobody has since been so suc- 
cessful in helping a manager out of a senseless cere- 
mony ; but the objection on principle to speech-making 
still struggles for expression in the tumult. 

Here, then, we have so many elements of disorder 
that it is necessary to give the situation some serious 
consideration. Let us see, to begin with, whether the 
alleged constitutional right to hoot and hiss can be 
defended: I suppose it will not be denied that it is on 
the face of it so offensive and unmannerly a thing for 
one man to hiss and hoot at another that such con- 
duct must stand condemned unless it can be justified 
as acrimina]l sentence is justified. I know that there 
are gallery-goers who contend that if the people who 
like the play applaud it, the people who dislike it should 
in justice show, by expressing their dissatisfaction, that 
the approval is not unanimous. They might as well 
contend that ifa gentleman who admires a lady tells 
her that she has pretty hands, any bystander who does 
not admire her should immediately in justice tell her 
that she has a red nose, or that because foolish admirers 
of actresses throw bouquets to them, those who think 
the compliment undeserved should throw bad eggs and 
dead cats. No: hooting must stand or fall by its pre- 
tension to be a salutary and necessary department of 
lynch law. Now in punishing criminals we treat them 
with atrocious cruelty—so much so that a good deal 
of crime _— unpunished at present because humane 
people will not call in the police or prosecute except in 
extreme cases. But cruel as our punishments are, we 
do not now make a sport of them as our forefathers 
did. Though we deal out sentences of hard labour and 
of penal servitude which some of the victims would 
willingly exchange, if they could, for the stocks, the 
pillory, or a reasonable degree of branding. flogging, or 
ear-clipping, it cannot be said of our methods that they 
are hypocritical devices for gratifying our own vilest 
lusts under the cloak of justice. We did not stop 
flogging women at the cart’s tail through the streets 
because the women disliked it—we condemn women to 
much more dreadful penalties at every sessions—but 
becaust the public liked it. Solitary confinement is a 
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diabolical punishment; but at least nobody gets: an 
tification out of it; and the fun of seeing a blac 

ag go up on a prison flagstaff must be very poor com- 
pared to the bygone Tyburnian joys of seeing the 
culprit hanged. Hence | submit that if an author or 
actor is to be punished for a bad- play or a bad per- 
formance, his punishment should not be made a popular 
sport. The punishment of setting him before the cur- 
tain to be hooted at is nothing but a survival of the 
pillory. Why should the theatre lag behind the police 
court in this respect? Why is the lust of the rabble 
to mock, jeer, insult, deride, and yell bestially at their 
unfortunate fellow-creatures recognized as sacred in the 
gallery when it is suppressed by the police everywhere 
else? I use the word rabble because it was invented 
to describe a crowd which has thrown away all decency 
of behaviour and is conducting itself just as savagely 
and uproariously as it dares. The people in the stalls 
and balcony and amphitheatre are superior to the rabble, 
not because they pay more for admission, but because 
they do not yell, are content with clapping when they 
are pleased, and go home quietly when they are dis- 
appointed. The people in the pit and gallery who do 
yell, either approvingly or maliciously, and who remain 
making a disturbance until somebody comes out to con- 
front them, are a rabble and nothing else. What right 
have they to behave in such a way? They don’t do 
it at concerts; they don’t do it in church; even in 
International Socialist Congresses and in the House of 
Commons, both notoriously disorderly places, such 
scenes are the exception and not the rule. As to the 
notion that such disorder has any beneficial effect as an 
informal censorship of the drama, I really cannot con- 
descend to discuss so grotesque a pretension. If there 
is a case in which lynch law might be supposed to have 
some use in the theatre, it is that of the low comedian 
who deliberately interpolates obscene gag's into musical 
farces, and implicates in them the performer to whom 
he is speaking. A single vigorous hiss from the gallery 
would cure any actor for ever of such blackguardism. 
When has that hiss ever been forthcoming? On the 
other hand, the gallery will trample furiously on deli- 
cate work like Mr. Henry James’s, and keep refined and 
sensitive artists who attempt original and thoughtful 
work in dread all through the first night lest some un- 
theatrical line should provoke a jeer or some stroke of 
genuine pathos a coarse laugh. There would be nothing 
to fear if playgoers were not demoralized by the low 
standard of manners and conduct prevailing in the 
gallery. What possibility is there of fine art flourish- 
ing where full license to yell—the license of the cockpit 
and prize-ring—is insisted on by men who never dream 
of misbehaving themselves elsewhere ? 

If I were starting in theatrical management to- 
morrow, I should probably abolish the shilling gallery 
on first nights, and make the lowest price of admission 
either half a crown or threepence, according to the 
district. A threepenny gallery is humble and decent, 
a half-crown one snobbish and continent. A shilling 
gallery has the vices of both and the virtues of neither. 

ut if the shilling gallery is to continue, let it behave 
as the stalls behave : that is, applaud, when it wants 
to applaud, with its hands and not with its voice, and 
go home promptly and quietly when it does not want to 
applaud. If there is anything wrong with the perform- 
ance, the management and the author will expiate it 
quite severely enough by heavy loss and disappoint- 
ment. I may add that clapping as a method of applause 
has the great advantage of being far more expressive 
than shouting. The compass of vigour and speed of 
repercussion through which it varies is so great that its 
nuances are practically infinite: you can tell, if your ear 
is worth anything, whether it means a_ perfunctory 
“Thanks awf'ly,” or a cool ‘‘ Good evening: sorry I 
shan’t be able to come again,” or an eager ‘‘ Thank 


you ever so much: it was splendid,” or any gradation © 


between. Shouting can convey nothing but ‘‘ Booh!” 
or ‘‘ Hooray!” except, as I have said, in moments of 
real enthusiasm, quite foreign to the demonstrativeness 
of our theatre fanciers and greenroom gossip swal- 
lowers. Best of all would be no applause ; but that 
will come later on. For the present, since we cannot 
contain ourselves wholly, let us at least express our- 
selves humanly and sensibly. : . G. B.S, 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


Maer dg there were some who looked for a change 

in the Bank Rate this week, no alteration was 
made, and we do not think that the directors would be 
acting wisely if they were to reduce it until the political 
horizon is clearer. “Short” money, it is true, stands 
at a higher rate than the discount rate for three months’ 
bills ; but this is an abnormal state of affairs, and cannot 
fast long in view of the heavy payments always made 
by the Government in March. When these are placed 
at the disposal of the market, rates will once again 
become normal. Politics continue to be the beacon by 
which operators are guided, and according as the morn- 
ing’s news from the East has read good or bad so 
markets have moved. The public are steadfastly hold- 
ing aloof, and are not likely to touch stocks until 
matters have smoothed out. 


Politics are still predominant on the Stock Exchange. 
The Collective Note of the Great Powers to the Greek 
Government was received favourably in financial circles ; 
but on Thursday, when news came in that Greece 
remained recalcitrant, the whole Stock Exchange 
market was depressed. Consols were quoted at 112 at 
the commencement of business on Thursday and fell off 
to 1114 at the close. The same influence was evident 
in every department. When the political horizon is 
cleared, intrinsic merits will be weighed. In the mean- 
time the question which every intelligent student of 
Stock Exchange fluctuations puts is, ‘‘ What will 
happen if a war break out?” 


Home Railway stocks are affected by the same 
causes. President McKinley’s Message to Congress 
says that ‘‘ the settled policy of the Government prac- 
tised by all parties and Administrations is to raise the 
bulk of the revenue from taxes on foreign productions and 
to avoid direct taxation except in war times.” Such an ex- 
plicit declaration, coincident with the fears of European 
conflict, has disturbed the Home Railway Market. 
Scotch Railway stocks have played a rather prominent 
part during the week. The Caledonian dividend was 
disappointing. On the London Market the estimate was 
5} to 54 percent. The rate actually announced was 5 per 
cent. That, of course, applies to the undivided Ordinary 
stock. It means 2 per cent. for the year on ‘‘ Coras.” 
There has been an interesting tussle between the 
‘London and Glasgow Markets over this Caledonian 
Railway dividend. In London the expectations of 
professional operators were optimistic, and there was a 
“‘bull” account. In Glasgow the pessimists had the 
upper hand. The contest between the “bulls” in 
London and the “ bears” in Glasgow explains many 
of the curious fluctuations in Caledonian Deferred 


during the past few days. 


The announcement of the Caledonian dividend of 
5 per cent. on Tuesday caused a sharp fall of 2} points 
in Coras on that day. This distribution compares with 
5 per cent. for the corresponding period of last year. 

he amount carried forward, however, is about £11,000 
more. The other Caledonian issues also weakened on 
the announcement, this being no doubt intensified by 
the rumour that a new issue of stock would be made 
shortly. This rumour, however, has since been officially 
contradicted by the Company and a rally has taken 
place in the stocks. 


Of late Chatham Ordinary has been actively sup- 
ported by investors. The last quotation to hand is 
20}. There is no reason why this upward tendency 
Should not continue. Contrary to our recently ex- 
pressed opinions, we-hear this is largely due to the pro- 
aan development of the coalfields in Kent. Should 
the results prove as satisfactory as anticipated, the 
Chatham receipts must be substantially augmented. 
The discoveries of coal in France at Sandgatte, 
‘Wissant, Escailles and Pemplinjus, on the develop- 
ment of which £50,000 has already been expended, 
seem to indicate the existence of a continuous seam 
extending from the north-eastern districts of France 
into Kent. Recent competition has not materially 
injured the profits of the Company, and should the 
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political horizon continue clear a. greater measure of 
success should be assured. a 


Last week we commented upon the surprising steadi- 
ness of Uruguayan bonds in face of the disquieting 
news as to the financial situation and the revolutionary 
movements in the Republic. Whatever the means by 
which the price was kept steady at about 41, the in- 
fluence at work appears to have broken down, and the 
rumour of a revolt in Montevideo put the quotation on 
Thursday down to 39._ The indications are pretty clear 
that there is something seriously wrong, and that 
strenuous efforts are being made to prevent its being 
disclosed. These efforts may result successfully and 
the trouble may be overcome ; but even at 39 Uruguay 
Three and a Half per Cents do not look attractive. 


The finances of the Uruguay Northern Railway Com- 
pany seem to be going from bad to worse. At a meet- 
ing of the debenture-holders on Tuesday it was resolved 
to authorize the creation and issue of prior lien Deben- 
ture stock to the nominal amount of £60,000. The 
Chairman evidently does not look for any marked im- 
provement in the near future, if we may judge by some 
of his remarks. ‘‘If they could only,” he said, ‘‘ get 
back into the position of receipts meeting expenditure, 
he believed they would be able to go on very satisfac- 
torily.” This does not seem a very ambitious wish. 


It still remains a mystery how the friction was caused 
between the London and Globe Finance and the 
London and Paris Exploration Companies. But that 
it does exist is no secret. It appears to be a question 
of the one Company —the London and Globe—guarantee- 
ing an issue of £250,000 of capital by the other, and 
now contesting the question of liability to implement 
the contract. Market movements pee the success 
of the issue by the London and Paris Company ; and 
consequently the London and Globe Company was 
allotted the greater part of the issue. As the matters 
in dispute seem likely to form the basis of a law suit, 
we refrain from comment on details. 


There is no revival of activity to record in the 
Westralian Mining Market. The market is restricted 
to a few of the most prominent companies, such as 
Great Boulder, Brownhill, Lake View, Boulder Per- 
severance and Hampton Plains. The feature of the 
market has been the announcement of rich ore having 
been struck by the Great Boulder at the 300 feet level. 
The importance of this to the Company directly con- 
cerned is great ; but the significance of the discovery is 
much greater. Since Westralian mines came into 
public notice it has been a matter of dispute whether 
the gold deposits would continue at depth. This dis- 
covery on the Great Boulder is the first important piece 


of evidence in favour of the optimistic view. — 


For a patient body of investors commend us to the 
shareholders of the Manchester Ship Canal. The report 
is submitted, amongst other minor details the chair- 
man states that half a million more money is required, 
the adoption of the report is seconded by a worthy 
alderman, carried without a dissentient voice, and the 
shareholders seek their home happy and contented. 
No serious question is asked; no criticism of any 
moment is made. In the accounts submitted to the 
recent half-yearly meeting several entries call for expla- 
nation from the directors. 


We find on inspection an item of £238,000 given as 
** assets available to meet further expenditure on capital 
account.” How is this arrived at? The chairman 
admits £149,593 is locked up in outstandings (traffic 
account), which amount, far from being available, 
shows, on the contrary, an increase of £25,000,for the 
half-year, and will grow larger as the traffic develops. 
Again, there is £18,890 in usable stores, obviously of 
no use to meet expenditure on capital. £2,600 covers 
unpaid calls, which for purposes of calculation may be 
regarded of no service. There is an item of 24,159 
shares taken over at, say, £3.a.share, amounting 
to £73,000. But at the time of making up the 
accounts the price was only £#r 10s. In any, case 
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‘these could not be called available assets until the 
market value reaches par. These four amounts, which 
reach £244,000, convert the so-called available asset of 
£238,000 into a loss of £6,000, and shows it to be 
non-existent for the purposes which the directors call 


available. 


This, and other items, which we cannot deal with 
hhere, badly need elucidation. The whole undertaking, 
in fact, needs thorough overhauling and reorganizing 
throughout. New minds and new methods must be 
used, and the shareholders should demand more 
straightforward balance sheets if they desire to save 
anything from this English Panama Canal. 


A somewhat remarkable attitude has been adopted 
by the Directors of the United States Debenture Cor- 
poration with regard to the debenture-holders and to 
the proposed reduction of the uncalled capital, which 
forms an important part of the security for the De- 
benture stock. The shares of the Corporation are of 
£8 each, and there is only £1 paid up, making a total 

id-up Ordinary capital of £150,000 with a contingent 
liability attaching to it of 41,050,000. Naturally the 
shareholders are anxious to rid themselves of this 
enormous liability so far as they possibly can, and we 
do not think there is essentially anything unreasonable 
in the proposal that the shares should be written down 
to £3 per share, so that the liability should be only £2. 
The debenture-holders are, however, certainly entitled 
to some guid pro quo in return for the sacrifice of 
751,000 of security. What is proposed to be 
given them is an undertaking that the stock shall not be 
redeemed, even in the event of voluntary liquidation 
at less than 20 per cent. premium. That we can 
hardly regard as adequate, and it is obvious from 
the speeches of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, the 
chairman, and Mr. Spens, a director, that opposition 
is anticipated. But whether the terms be fair or 
not, we do not like the bullying attitude of these two 
speakers. The Chairman told the shareholders that 
they could wind-up the Company, pay off the Deben- 
ture stock in liquidation, and reconstruct. ‘‘ There is 
not,” he said, ‘‘ the ghost of a doubt about that; you, 
gentlemen, are absolutely masters of the situation.” 
And Mr. Spens backed up this domineering utterance 
by his concluding remark, that ‘‘ when the proper time 
comes, and by the proper arguments, we hope to 
persuade the debenture-holders to accept this arrange- 
ment ; if they do not do it in this way, we shall be able 
to devise another way in which they will ave to do it.” 
Seeing that the stock is described as irredeemable, we 
feel more admiration for the astuteness of the proposal 
than respect for the nature of the tactics suggested. 


_ In common with other markets the shares of cycle 
companies have been very dull for the past week or so. 
elt is difficult to understand why securities of this kind 
should depreciate at the present moment, in view of the 
great activity which is going on in this business. Some 
of the better-class companies are working at very high 
pressure, and will no doubt give a good account of 
themselves when the dividend season comes round. 
Investors should, however, exercise the very: greatest 
care in their selection of cycle shares, on account of the 
many small and obscure undertakings which were floated 
on the top of the boom last year. The better-class 
companies which manufacture machines of a well-known 
make are likely to have a most successful year, but we 
very much question whether many of the minor concerns 
will be able to hold their own in the excessive compe- 
tition now existing. 


_ The “slump” in South African mines continued 
without check till Wednesday evening, and it is remark- 
lable that prices have in most cases fallen considerably 
below the lowest point reached a year ago, when the 
‘dismay caused by the news of the Jameson catastrophe 
was at its height. At first sight this seems altogether 
irrational, even when the fullest allowance is made for 
the general depression which for séveral weeks past has 
characterized the stock markets. Nevertheless, there 
have unquestionably been serious grounds for anxiety 
and even alarm. 
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Of these the most important, of course, has been the 
disagreement which has broken out between the Execu- 
tive and the Judicature of the Transvaal. It is admitted 
on all hands that the upright manner in which Judge 
Kotzé has administered the law has hitherto been the 
saving clause in the condition of the Outlanders, and, 
indeed, that his known integrity and ability have 
constituted their principal guarantee of security. It 
looked bad enough, therefore, when it was seen 
that President Kruger had not only determined to 
override justice but also the law of the land, and 
the news that Judge Kotzé had closed his Court 
till June could not but aggravate the misgivings of the 

ublic. It has not been forgotten that when Judge 

otzé was precluded from trying the Reform leaders by 
the fact that he had taken part in the negotiations prior 
‘to their surrender, Oom Paul found a ready tool to his 
hand in the merciful Gregorowski, who did not hesitate 
to rake up the old Roman-Dutch Code wherewith to 
hang the Englishmen. For some hours the risk that 
the President might’ put another Gregorowski into the 
seat of Kotzé seemed imminent. Still a few days have 
passed without any announcement of the Chief Justice’s 
successor, and on Thursday the South African Market 
took a distinct turn upwards. : 


There is another possible explanation of the closing 
of the High Court. It is conceivable that a mutual 
understanding may have been arrived at between: the 
President and the Chief Justice, and that the latter has. 
closed his Court with a view to supplanting the 
notorious Dr. Leyds as Secretary of State when that 
office becomes vacant next May. With an honest and 
open-minded Secretary of State for the Transvaal, the 
mining interest might reasonably look forward to an era 
of unfettered prosperity. 


It is noteworthy that only a few Kaffir shares could 
be bought during the past week at the lowest price 
quoted. Thus, although Crown Reef mining shares 
were quoted on Wednesday at 8}, it was impossible to 
purchase more than fifty of them at 8}; and on Thursday 
morning they could scarcely be bought at 9. In fact, 
the whole ‘‘slump” is clearly du> to timidity. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
W. N. WHITE & CO., LIMITED. 


The capital of this Company is £100,000, composed 
of 65,000 Preference shares of #1 each and 35,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each. The particulars given are 
of a very scanty nature. It isnot even stated what the 
profits for 1896 amount to, the only explanation forth- 


coming being that the books have not yet been made © 


up for the year. From a superficial inspection we 
should say this Company is largely over-capitalized. 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH (FOREIGN), LIMITED. 


This Company is formed with a capital of £200,000 
to acquire an exclusive licence which Rudge-Whitworth, 
Limited, have agreed to grant, to use the name Rudge- 
Whitworth in connexion with cycles on the Continent 
of Europe and the United States of America and their 
Colonies. The name of Rudge-Whitworth is certainly 
one to conjure with, and few companies in the cycle 
trade can boast of a better reputation. The machines 
made by that Company have been awarded no fewer 
than twenty-three gold medals and have secured ‘for 
themselves some magnificent records. The priri- 
cipal object of the present Company will be the 
formation of subsidiary companies to operate in the 
various Continental countries in which the rights have 
been secured. The Company have made arrangements 
with Rudge-Whitworth, Limited, which place them in 
a position to guarantee prompt’ delivery of finished 
machines and the various component parts to agents, 
makers, &c. The present Company will take over the 
Continental business of Rudge-Whitworth, Limited, 
and according to the Managing Director’s report the 
orders for the current season, at present in hand and 
estimated, show a probable return of over 14 per cent. 
upon the share capital offered. The present issue: is 
125,000 shares of £1 each, of which 35,000 will -be 
allotted in part payment of purchase-money, and the 
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‘remainder are offered for subscription. The Company 
‘starts under favourable auspices and the prospects of 
‘its success appear to be fair. 


“THE SOUTH SHROPSHIRE COAL, COKE, BRICK AN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
This Company, with its comprehensive title, starts 

with a share capital of £100,000, divided into 100,000 

shares of £1 each, and Five per cent. First Mortgage 

‘Debentures amounting to 445,000. It has been formed 

to acquire leasehold lands, collieries, mines, &c., in 

Shropshire and Worcester, also brick and quarry works 

in Staffordshire. It also proposes to construct a rail- 

way 2} miles long with the view of facilitating the 
development of its properties. Exhaustive reports upon 
the various properties accompany the prospectus, from 
which it would appear that they offer favourable pro- 
spects for coal-mining and the making of bricks. It 
is stated in the prospectus that “orders which will 
occupy a considerable time to fulfil are already in hand 
from large consumers, including one of the principal 

English railway companies.” In the first year, until 

the proposed improvements and additions are completed, 

“it is estimated that, after providing fordebenture interest, 

there will be an available balance sufficient to pay the 

Ordinary shareholders a 74 per cent. dividend, while 

afterwards it is expected that the rate will be at least 

20 per cent. The purchase money has been fixed at 

£65,000, payable as to £25,000 in cash and the balance 

in fully-paid shares, thus leaving the proceeds of 35,000 

shares available for working capital. 


NEW CENTAUR CYCLE COMPANY. 


We do not think that the prospectus of this Company 
is sufficiently convincing to warrant our recommending 
an application for shares. It is formed with a capital 
of iT i4e,end, divided into 25,000 Six per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares of £1 each and 100,000 Ordi- 
mary shares of £1 each, all of which are now offered 
for subscription. The accountants only certify the 
profits for one year, which we think is not a fair cri- 
terion, more especially when we consider the excep- 
tionally busy period which the certificate covers. Even 
calculating the profits on this favourable basis, they 
only show a dividend of 1o per cent. on the Ordinary 
capital of the Company—a very inadequate return 
when we consider the fluctuating nature of the cycle 
business. The sale price to the present Company has 
been fixed by the vendor at £100,000, which, in the 
absence of anything being stated to the contrary in 
the prospectus, we assume will be paid in cash. We 
do not look upon this as a strong feature in the 


rospectus. 
GOLDEN CROSS HOTEL, &c. 
* The title of the Company is ‘‘The Golden Cross 


Hotel and Simpson’s Restaurants, Limited,” and 
plications have been invited at par for £50,000 in 
umulative Preference shares of #5 each, 430,000 of 


Ordinary capital in £5 shares, and £75,000 in 4} per 
cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock. We do not care 
to recommend our readers to invest in this concern. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

B or R.—Costa Rica railway shares are likely to go up 
further, as some special realizations which have hindered their 
progress are now, we understand, completed. We shall keep 
them in mind ; but it is impossible to give a prediction as to 
the price they will reach. 

_ SLEGONIAN.—We should select No. 4 from your list ; but all 
are speculative. 

COUNCILLOR.—Have nothing to do with the firm. 

S. R.—1. A fair speculative purchase. Your broker will 
inform you as to when dividends are paid. 2. Send us the 
prospectus. There is no market in the shares, so that we 
cannot quote their value. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
OUR FISCAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15 Moray Pvace, EpinsurGu, 24 February, 1897. 
IR,—The difference between our fiscal policy and 
‘that of other countries is that they levy duties on what 
they cau produce in the belief that these are not paid by 
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the consumer, but by the foreign importer, while we 
levy duties on what we cannot produce, on the assump- 
tion that all duties of whatsoever kind are paid by the 
consumer. In order to put this assumption to the test 
of facts I recently challenged the Cobden Club to issue 
a short circular to our chief exporters asking them what 
had been theirexperience. This challenge it declined on 


the ground that ‘‘ The Cobden Club has no authority to 


put any such question as is suggested. It is quite open 
to you to do so yourself, if you deem fit.” 

accepted the Club’s suggestion by submitting the 
subjoined question to a large number of representative 
exporting firms in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Oldham, Stockport, Salford, Walsall, Rochdale, Hud- 
dersfield, Macclesfield, Coventry, Congleton, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, &c. :— 

‘*In your experience, when a foreign country has im- 
posed, or added to, a duty on an import, which had to 
encounter the competition of a home product, have you 
obtained in the markets of that country an advance in 
price to recoup you for the duty, or increase in the duty, 

ou had to pay?” 

ith the result, thanks to the invaluable assistance 
rendered by Mr. N. Smith of Birmingham, that 531 
replies were obtained—all, with but one exception, in 
the negative. Even this solitary instance may be 
regarded with suspicion, for it was: received from an 
American cycle exporter, who has recently opened a 
house in Coventry, and who, as he handed his answer 
to Mr. Smith, remarked, ‘‘You Britishers are the 
biggest fools in the world; why don’t you put on 
tariffs ?” 

The following is a list of the industries, and the 
number of replies received from each :—Cotton, 103 ; 
silk, 31; woollen, 6; carpets, 5; iron and steel, 54; 
brass, 30; gold, silver, and electro plate, 34; hard- 
ware, 26; gunmakers, 16; cycles, 34; engineers, 18 ; 
glass, 7; indiarubber, 4; leather, 8; brewers, II; 
merchants, 30; misceManeous, 114. Total, 531. 

An interesting feature of the inquiry was that 
Liberals were even more ready to an$wer than Conser- 
vatives, who in many instances evinced a disinclination 
to touch forbidden subject ””—showing that dis- 
belief in Free-trade, so rapidly spreading, is not con- 
fined to any political party. Several exporters stated 
as a reason for their inability to give the return asked 
for that, owing to foreign tariffs, they had been forced 
to abandon their export trade—an amusing com- 
mentary on the Cobden Club’s contention that ‘‘ foreign 
tariffs”—the McKinley, for instance—‘‘ protect and 
foster British trade.” ill this Club, which at its last 
annual meeting had to make the humiliating confession 
= this inquiry has fully confirmed) that it ‘‘ found 

cashire”"—the birthplace of Cobdenism—‘‘ honey- 
combed with Protection,” now frankly admit its error, 
or will it be prepared to contend that, “‘if the facts of 
trade conflict with our theories, so much the worse for 
the facts” ?—I am, your obedient Servant, 
A. WILLIAMSON, 


“THE BABE, B.A.” 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Ruesy, 12 February, 1897. 


Sir,—Your reviewer surely takes this book too 
seriously. Here is shown the University as it appears 
to a clever but superficial young man, who thinks his 
teachers are dirty because they perhaps wear a shabby 
coat and care little for fashions. The book is written, 
moreover, to amuse ; consequently any features of 
University life which do not easily contort into a joke 
are left alone and those characters only are chosen 
which can be caricatured. Let me refer you to a 

aper by the late Professor Seeley (‘‘ Christ’s College 

Magazine,” No. 1, 1885). In it he describes the 
Cambridge society of his own day and the influences 
he found about him. Among the names mentioned in 
that paper men who have since distinguished themselves 
in letters, politics, and the life of action; and that they 
could .appreciate a joke in season, perhaps better even 
than the friends of ‘‘The Babe, B.A.,” will be clear 
when ° it-is remembered that one of that group of 
friends was the immortal Calverley.—Yours faithfully, 
W. H. D. Rousz 
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REVIEWS. 
BURNS AS A SONG-WRITER. 
‘*‘ The Poetry of Robert Burns.” Edited by W. E. 
Henley and F. F. Henderson. Vol. Ill. Edin- 
burgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 1897. 


present volume of the ‘‘ Centenary Burns” 
comprises that section of his poetical work by 
which the great Scottish poet is most widely known. 
The songs of Burns are celebrated throughout the 
world, beyond the fame of any other body of modern 
lyrical writing. Criticism, and especially Scotch 
criticism, has expended with regard to them a wealth 
of adulation so excessive that it leaves the judgment 
bankrupt. These songs have been treated as a sacro- 
sanct possession of the race, an ark which it would be 
rofane to touch or even to examine in too close an 
inspection. One of the most moderate of the Burnsites 
of the tast generation has said that the poet’s ‘‘ claim 
to be considered the first of song-writers is npt dis- 
puted, and rests upon scores of lyrics each of which 
might be cited as an instance of lyrical passion at its 
highest and best.” It was not asked by commentators 
of this description whether what they praised in such 
intoxicating phrases was or was not wholly the product 
of their hero. Yet this is a question which cannot be 
shirked. Until it is completely answered the reputation 
of Burns must seem to rest on an uneasy basis. 

We are afraid that many hasty Burnsites will be 
scandalized at the ‘‘ revelations” contained in the 
excellent notes to this volume. We recommend them 
to sift the evidence without shrinking ; they will find 
the results, though deeply interesting, less formidable 
and less revolutionary than a rapid glance suggests. 
In the first place, the text consists of the songs con- 
tributed by Burns to a couple of miscellanies, Johnson’s 
** Musical Museum” of 1787 and Thomson’s Scottish 
Airs” of 1793. It has always been known that in the 
composition of these lyrics Burns availed himself freely 
of old snatches of folk-song. In many cases there 
exist in his handwriting statements to this effect. For 
in$tance, his note on ‘‘ The Silver Tassie” runs, ‘‘ This 
air is Oswald’s ; the first half stanza is old; the rest is 
mine.” But the material which he used has largely 
disappeared ; much of it, doubtless, was wilfully 
destroyed in what was falsely supposed to be the service 
of Burns’s fame. Scotch critics have more and more 
ingeniously endeavoured to falsify our impressions of 
the nature of Burns’s debt to his predecessors, for- 

etting that in the long run nothing can be more in- 
jurious to a reputation than the wilful suppression of 
facts. But Messrs. Henley and Henderson have made 
a discovery which necessitates the full reconsideration 
of the matter. 

Very strangely, they are the earliest editors to draw 
attention to the existence in the British Museum of a 
MS. collection of songs, ballads and scraps made by 
the antiquary David Herd, who printed a miscellany 
in Burns’s early childhood. It seems probable that 
this exceedingly full and curious collection was. placed 
in Burns’s hands in the autumn of 1787, and Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson have been able to prove, by its 
collation with the ‘‘ Musical Museum” and the 
**Scottish Airs,” that it supplied him with the begin- 
nings of over twenty songs. The illustrative value of 
this Herd MS. is hardly to be overrated. It gives us, 
for the first ‘time, an opportunity of really gauging the 
nature of Burns’s work as a lyrist, and of distinguishing 
his original from his borrowed lines. A single instance 
will suffice to give an idea of the importance of the 
discovery. Hitherto, if anything has been supposed to 
be purer Burns than another, it is ‘‘ Whistle and I'll 
come to you, my Lad.” But the Herd MS. shows that 
he got his delicious chorus from some nameless Doric 
bard of an earlier generation :-— 

‘* Whistle and I'll cum to ye, my lad! 
Whistle and I’ll cum to ye, my lad! 
Gin father and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
Whistle and I'll cum to ye, my lad!” 
These snatches and scraps were no doubt for ever sing- 
ing in his head, and as he wandered over the country- 
side they took dramatic importance, suggested a tale 
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or a theme, and led directly to the composition of a 
song which should illustrate their humour. The old 
scrap which he made into achorus was in itself a brazen 
and unmaidenly invitation ; Burns takes it and inter- 
prets it with delicate and mirthful art, and makes it the 
masterpiece we know. Nor is it less a masterpiece of 
Sa Burns because we now acknowledge that the 
urns part of it begins with 
‘* But warily tent when ye come to court me,” 
instead of four lines higher up. Somewhat different,. 
and typical of a large group, is the case of ‘* Duncan 
Gray.” Burns found, probably in Herd, an old song 
beginning 
** Can ye play wi’ Duncan Gray 
(Hey, hey the girdin o’t) 
O’er the hills and far away ? 
Hey, hey the girdin o’ t.” 
Here the movement, the music, the dance of the 
syllables was the thing which attracted Burns, and he 
totally discarded the old story, creating round the mere 
name of Duncan Gray the delightful personality we know 
so well. But often Burns would take an existing song 
and by gentle amplifications and modifications model 
rubbish into a poem. In the Herd MS. he found a 
fragment, incoherent enough, which ran as follows :—. 
** She look’d o’er the castle wa’, 
She saw three lads play at the ba’: 
O the youngest is the flower of a’! 
But my love is lang o’ growing. 
’ O father, gin ye think it fit, 
We'll send him to the college yet ; 
And tye a Ribbon round his hat, 
And, father, I'll gang wi’ him.” 
Out of this, as we instantly recognize, Burns con- 
structed ‘‘ Lady Mary Ann.” He extended the measure 
by a couple of feet, smoothed the rough ambling verse, 
added three stanzas, and made the piece a coherent 
song. 

In all these instances, and they form the vast ma- 
jority, Burns has so manipulated and vivified the old 
dull matter that we wholly admit his right to its pos- 
session. But there are one or two curious instances, 
which it would be cowardly to shirk, where the Burns 
element is found to be so exiguous that it would easily 
pass through the eye of a needle. The agony of con- 
ventional Burnsites in subjecting ‘‘ A Red, Red Rose” 
to analysis must be distressing. The genesis of 
this famous poem is pitilessly set forth by Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson. It consists, as we all know, 
of four stanzas. Of these, the first is adapted from a 
very old ballad of ‘‘ The Wanton Wife of Castle Gate,” 
the second and third are expanded from a stanza in a 
chap-book preserved by Motherwell, and Burns found 
the fourth in a black-letter garland. There is not a 
scrap of ‘‘A Red, Red Rose” which was not suggested 
to Burns by something already in existence. Yet, close 
as the resemblance is between the old verses and the 
new, it is only the roughest criticism which could fail 
to see the value of Burns’s handiwork. Each syllable 
has really passed through the crucible of his brain. 
For instance, the black-letter says :— 

‘* Her cheeks are like the Roses 
That blossom fresh in June, 
O, she’s like a new-strung instrument 
That’s newly put in tune.” 

Very pretty this, and of an invention highly to the 
credit of the nameless itinerant crowder, yet the 
splendour of the song as we now possess it consists 
precisely in those touches which Burns added—‘‘a red, 
red rose,” ‘‘ that’s newly sprung,” ‘‘ the melodie.” 

In spite of all our philosophy, however, we confess 
that it is a blow to us to be informed that in a ballad of 
‘*Mally Stewart,” printed about 1746, there occur the. 
following lines :— P 

‘* The trooper turn’d himself about 
All on the Irish shore. 
He has given the bridle-reins a shake, 
Saying, Adieu for evermore, 
My dear, 
Adieu for evermore.” 

At this we are inclined to throw up our hands, and 
exclaim, in classic language, ‘‘ Whaur’s Robbie Burns 
noo?” But such instances are very rare, and even in 
this particular case, although ‘‘ Mally Stewart” is a 
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very fine poem, ‘It was a’ for our Rightfu’ King” is a 
finer one, and in a different way. 

On the whole, then, it would be the merest inepti- 
tude to speak of plagiarism in connexion with these 
curious constructions. What is true, as it seems to us, 
is that we must consent to resign some of the claim 
to originality which has been made for Burns as a song- 
writer, but only when repaid by an addition to his 
fame as an artist. The careful investigations of Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson prove, if they prove anything, 
that the startling phrases and quaint turns of metre 


‘which we have been in the habit of identifying with 


Burns are in very large measure the property not of 
one man but of the Doric race of Scotch peasantry in 
general. If, however, we are forbidden to look upon 
these singular felicities as due to Burns’s unbidden 
io. we gain, by collating the earlier folk-poetry, a 
ar finer impression than we have ever had of his art. 
He possessed the most delicate tact and discretion ; 
he had the ear which detects the slightest harshness or 
banality of sound, and he had the hand that can 
nimbly remove the nodosity or model the flatness into 
shape. The result of these investigations is to render 
the figure of Burns less supernatural, and to those who 
are mere fetish-worshippers of his fame less convincing. 
But more reasonable admirers will feel that he is now 
brought more into line with other poets, and, in being 
made more explicable, rendered, if possible, more 
sympathetic. . 

The only difficulty with regard to the practice of 
Scotch song which culminated in Burns is that it was 
such a modern survival. All antique art in lyric poetry 
has probably undergone a similar evolution, but the 
stages of itare lost tous. The skolia, or wine-songs, 
of the ancient Greek minstrels almost certainly con- 
tained lines and phrases which were adapted to their 
Own purpose by the A£olian lyrists of a later genera- 
tion. Who can tell that the famous line of Alcman’s 
about ‘‘ the sea-blue bird of spring” was not fashioned 
out of something more awkwardly sung, long before 
his time, in Rhodes or Mytilene? In the Scotch case 
the remarkable points are, first, that we should see this 
primitive process going on during a most elaborate and 
artificial period of English poetical literature; and, 
secondly, that it should so suddenly and so completely 
be summed up and finished by Burns that nothing was 
left for succeeding poets to accomplish. In this 
connexion the phrase which Messrs. Henley and 
Henderson used about Burns, in an earlier volume of 
this edition, when they said that he was ‘‘ udtimus 
Scotorum, the last expression of the old Scots world,” 
was eminently happy, and it is the keynote to the posi- 
tion which their recent investigations oblige us to take 
up. Their notes reveal to us a lyric Burns who does 
not stand as a fantastic pillar in a plain, but as the 
highest peak of an ascending range of hills, terminating 
with a precipice. 


THE LOST QUEST. 


The Quest of the Golden Girl.” A Romance by 
Richard Le Gallienne. London: John Lane. 1897. 


“THE divided mind has been at work again. We 
picture Mr. Le Gallienne—he pictures himself— 
setting out to be gay, freakish, fantastic, impossible, a 
thing of Charm, a whimsical picturesque Personality, 
starting in the guest of Girls and fluttering merriment. 
Sterne is dead, Heine is dead—one must take what one 
can get. It will not be profoundly original we know, 
but Mr. Le Gallienne’s reminiscences are sometimes 
very pleasantly done. And it begins fairly well, the 
modern pilgrim dining copiously through some chapters, 
and dreaming afterwards of the arms of the Golden 
Girl. The phrase for the old Surrey town, “a cluster 
of ripe inns,” is indisputably pretty. But clusters run 
overmuch in Mr. Le Gallienne’s mind, and the heavenly 
housemaid whose bosom was like a ‘‘ happy handful of 
wonderful white cherries” is altogether too suggestive 
of the accredited description of Diana of Ephesus for 
a vulgar Christian taste. However, a slip in the spirit of 
the book is endurable, and one goes on to a harmoniously 
interwoven imitation of Mr. Hardy—the great lady 
and the village schoolmaster—and a passable snivel in. 
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the manner of Mackenzie. I loathe Mackenzie, wet 
or dry; but it is not my business now to criticize 
Mackenzie. Then on to The Mysterious Petticoat— 
picturesque suggestiveness, evidently but quite credit- 
ably after the master, So far the book is very pleasant 
irresponsible reading, and it goes half-way to its end at 


‘that level. The trout story and Nicolete are amiably 


contrived, and the suggestions of the quality of the 
contrast between love at seventeen and Tore at thirty 
are cleverly made. Andthen!.... Something comes 
into the book—how can one express it? Imagine a 
picnic, dining informally but agreeably, amidst sylvan 
surroundings, and there arrive in succession a brass 
band of three Golden-Haired performers, with an air of 
having been expected, and then a man with a gospel. 
The picnic proceeds to these accompaniments. 

It will probably be the enduring misfortune of Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s life that he wrote a book—not a bad or 
criminal book, be it understood, but just a well-mean- 
ing, youthful, cloudy sort of book: a book, in fact, 
that any one might have written—called the ‘‘ Religion 
of a Literary Man.” The vaguely serious young 
man, the vaguely serious young woman, and, what 
was far worse, the Dissenting minister, judging 
the title and a certain air of toleration for God, too 
it seriously. The book was consequently a success. 
These people will take anything seriously that is 
respectfully free with sacred names and sacred ideas ; 
and ‘“‘the gospel of simplicity” and ‘‘a book that 
makes for righteousness” are specimen extracts from 
appreciative reviews. The support of the Dissenting 
pulpit and the liberal serious was certainly a very con- 
siderable factor in the making of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
earlier career, and this section of the public continued 
for some time to listen to his lecturing and to read his 
books with an air of profound understanding. We must 
not be too hard upon a young writer, writing to live, 
if he reacts to this influence—its pressure is upon 
most of us. Casting about for the Gospel touch, 
and knowing the intellectual quality of these people, 
Mr. Le Gallienne, with ‘‘ rare spiritual insight,” as the 
Detroit reviewer (a victim) puts it, has selected the 
gospel of picturesque promiscuity for both sexes as the 
required moral intention. As this is realized the spirit 
of one’s reading alters. A frieze of a satyr and nymphs 
may be delightful as decoration, but if it is proffered 
as ‘Teaching ” the sooner the thing is broken up the 
better: Mr. Le Gallienne’s good offices are not re- 
quired. Our Mother Nature has provided quite suffi- 
ciently for that sort of thing. 

One may doubt if the moral idea became operative 
until the book was half written. Then it cropped up as 
an outcome of the Nicolete episode. ‘‘She had never 
suffered.” ‘‘‘Grant me,’ I asked, ‘but this—A 
Woman who has suffered.” And suddenly out of the 
tangle of trivial prettiness, the quest sets off to a sort 
of restaurant by the sea, Yellowsands on the Sly, to 
find a tainted woman. The first encounter is with a 
red-haired woman asleep by a bicycle. That instru; 
ment accentuates the change. e are topical—we 
have come out of the atmosphere of Sterne, Mackenzie 
and Stevenson, and we are alone with Le Gallienne 
and the modern spirit. After the bicycle, the Twelve 
Golden-Haired Barmaids. ‘‘It was, he explained, 
the name given to a favourite buffet at the Hotel 
Aphrodite, which was served by twelve wonderful 
girls, not one under six feet in height, and all with the 
most glorious golden hair. It was a whim of the 
management, he said.” And that is the vein of the 
second part, a sort of copper-gilt magnificence, like 
the Holborn Restaurant. After a nonsensical episode 
neither real nor pretty, the quest ends in this glittering 
place with Sylvia Joy, the actress, the woman who 
‘‘has suffered,” duly foreshadowed in the petticoat 
episode of the first part. The last touch of prettiness 
is the picture of Sylvia dancing in the moonlight, and. 
then the story collapses. But it does not end. Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s gaiety has long since fled: he has some- 
thing in his mind—that unfortunate resolution to find 
an unfortunate woman! Sylvia really has not suffered, . 
except technically, and her morals are not half bad 
enough for the new gospel. At the eleventh hour the. 
heroine’s situation becomes vacant. But there is, 
always the ‘‘ Venusberg of Piccadilly.” We come. 
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to it after a hesitation of some c rs, and there at 
Yast is the real Golden Girl, a “tall noble figure,” a 
“haughty head,” at the street corner. Her soul is still 
‘pure. So he marries her, and they have a little child— 
-which is nice for the child—and the mother subsequently 
‘dies, and the last chapter, I learn from the American 
notices, is extremely pathetic. The ‘little feet” patter 
‘about the house—a “ fairy patter sweet and terrible to 
‘the heart.” As I read the passage, grotesque as it 
‘may seem, it is the case of the father, and not of the 
child, that is presented as pathetic. 

-On the whole, I suppose Mr. Le Gallienne would have 
his book taken seriously. But seriously there is very 
little to say. Throughout his book he ignores the 
manifest fact that sexual affairs primarily concern 
children, that sex represents the species in the in- 
dividual. He attacks the matter from the stand- 
point of individual happiness, and that is not 
the way to get even at the happiness of the indi- 
vidual. He would seem to argue, after the manner of 
G.B.S. or Nietzsche, that a man is a unique indi- 
vidual pitted against the universe. From that point of 
view the more varied the past, the more assertive, 
copious and unhampered the activities of a man or 
‘woman, the finer that human being is. But the truth 
is the individuality of a man is not his complete ex- 
pression. A man is a specimen of a species of social 
animal—plus a specimen of some sort of culture, plus 
a slight personal difference. If his culture has been 
sane, his desires, his emotions, his abiding happiness, 
lie in the good of the species—in the good of the gene- 
rations to come. Morality is only a selfishness en- 
lightened, and all sane morality is for the welfare of 
the children. This is not a cant or a Teaching; 
granted the accepted body of biological science, it is 
one of the things that must be. To isolate one’s 
' dmterest from the species is finally to make life mean 
and death horrible. The*end of the magnificent in- 
dividual is commonly grotesque ; corpulence, baldness, 
paralysis, a bitter solitude, for the woman sooner than 
the man. To regard sexual matters as a means of 
irrelevant amusement, as Mr. Le Gallienne apparently 
would have us do, and in the case of a woman as a 
convenient financial resort, is therefore simply to confess 
a spacious ignorance of fundamental things. That is 
taking the book seriously. But that such a book 
should admit of being taken seriously is simply to say 
that its art fails. , 
~ Mr. Le Gallienne has spoilt a pretty piece of work. 
But his Teaching leaves a good half of the book 
and many subsequent passages very pleasant reading. 
It is certainly his most sustained and most finished 
performance so far. But it is a pity that he will not 
abandon the attempt to combine deleterious instruction 
with his entertainment. H. G. W. 


AN EVOLUTIONARY POLEMIC. 


*« Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Huxley, with 
_; an Intermediary Chapter on the Causes of the 

Arrest of the Movement.” By Edward Clodd. 
London: Grant Richards. 1897. 


AAR. CLODD is a proved expert in the simple 
exposition of abstruse ,ideas ; the easy charm 

of his language and the fearless vigour of his thinking 
faise him far above the crowd of those who have tried 
to make evolution plain to the people. In the present 
volume he is engaged not so much in explaining the 
meaning and nature of evolution as in tracing the 
historical progress of the idea as it passed along the 
centuries through the minds of its great pioneers. He 
makes exceedingly clear the difference between evolu- 
tion as a general principle in evidence throughout the 
Cosmos and the particular application of it to the descent 
of living béings. The cogency of the modern instance 
and the immediate issues it raised have tended to make 
confusion between the great part and the greater whole. 
So far as there are records left us, the idea of evolution 
appears to go back to the earliest days of Ionian 
philosophy. It began, as Mr. Clodd shows, when the 
reeks left off a naive acceptation of things as isolated 
existences, accounted for by the miraculous legends of 
origin common to all savages, and turned to studying 
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things in their relations to one another. Apparently 
Thales of Miletus was the first to recognize that 
all things change, ‘‘that nothing comes into being 
‘out of nothing, and that nothing passes away 
into nothing”; for him the primary substance was 
water—a substance universal, vaporous, liquid and 
solid, from which the ascending transformations of 
matter sprang. Anaximander was the first to assert 
that life came from the vaporous non-living. The 
searcher after reconciliations will notice that modern 
biology traces back all plants and animals to aquatic 
origins, but of course modern chemistry has got far 
beyond the stage of seeing in water a simple, far less 
a primary, substance. 

Naturally enough there were theories and disputes in 
abundance as to the nature of the primary substance 
and the order of genesis of subsequent substances ; but 
it was the idea that was important. At the present day 
the search is still in progress. It is easy to impute 
faults of omission, but we could wish that Mr. Clodd 
had found room for Mendelejeff and Crookes among 
his pioneers; for these, following Greek lines more 
closely perhaps than any biological writers, have 
advanced our knowledge and laid down the path of 
future investigation as to the evolution of matter itself, 
the pedigree of the elements and their possible relation 
to a real primitive material. 

In his first chapter Mr. Clodd is done with the Greek 
philosophers, and sums up the condition of the idea of 
evolution at the dawn of the Christian era. In his 
account of Aristotle he might have mentioned a curious 
anticipation of natural selection, an anticipation which 
the present reviewer does not remember to have seen 
quoted. In the ‘‘ Physics,” ii. 8, he writes :—‘‘ Why 
are not the things which seem the result of design 
merely spontaneous variations, which, being useful, 
have been preserved, while others are continually 
eliminated as unsuitable?” Aristot's, it is true, dis- 
misses his own suggestion, but it | interesting as 
showing how far Greek philosophy Fk. ached towards 
modern lines. 

It is on account of the second chart : that this review 
is entitled ‘‘An Evolutionary Polemic.” Mr. Clodd 
explains with no more than justice how far and how 
long scientific investigation and speculation were 
arrested by the new system of thought founded on 
tradition and authority that came into power as the 
Christian Church assumed control over the Western 
world. It is an interesting and necessary study, and 
wholly congruous with the purpose of a volume which 
is tracing the history of an idea. But it may be doubted 
if it be possible in so limited a space to include a com- 

lete refutation of the claims of that religion to be an 
isolated and imperative guide to mankind. This is no 
objection to Mr. Clodd’s views or to his exposition of 
them to the wide world. It is the merest plea for unity 
of subject when space is limited. None the less the 
general reader will not lose by Mr. Clodd’s discursive 
polemic, for it is in many ways the most interesting 
part of the book. 

The reawakening of science came by way of empirical 
study, and with the exception of Kant the great figures 
in the progress of the idea of evolution from the six- 
teenth century onwards were naturalists. We cannot 
follow Mr. Clodd through his interesting account 
of this period. It is enough to say that he appre- 
ciates fully the two salient points in the condition 
of thought immediately preceding the publication 
of the ‘Origin of Species.” The idea of evolution 
was in the air: many naturalists great and small had 
asserted the transmutability of species, and many 
writers of philosophical subjects had insisted on the 
general principle of evolution. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in particular had already laid down the ground-plan of 
his synthetic system, and his synthetie system is simply 
a deliberate exposition of evolution in its widest aspect. 
On the other hand, in the particular domain of biology 
the experts before 1859 were either uninterested or at 
least entirely unconvinced of organic evolution. In the 
pregnant words of Huxley, quoted by Mr. Clodd, ‘“‘ Up 
to that time the evidence in favour of transmutation 
was wholly insufficient ; no suggestion respecting'the 
causes of the transmutation assumed which had been’ 
made was in any way adequate to explain the pheno« 
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mena.” Darwin brought forward at the same time a 
reasonable causal explanation, and a vast body of evi- 
dence in favour of the occurrence of organic evolution. 
It is certain that if Darwin had never lived both evi- 
dence and causal explanation would have appeared : 
indeed every one knows that Russel Wallace simul- 
taneously with Darwin published an account of the 
theory of natural selection, and supported it with 
evidence very similar, although, as he himself gene- 
rously admitted, smaller and less cogent. But Mr. 
Clodd lays unusual and necessary stress on the un- 
doubted fact that Darwin’s work compelled a people 
and a generation averse from the abstract speculations 
so dear to the Greek mind to accept at once in the 
widest and in the most particular sense the Greek 
doctrine of evolution. . 

It is to be regretted that in a small volume intended 
to have a wide circulation, and likely to have a wide 
circulation, Mr. Clodd was not more careful with his 
proofs. His punctuation not infrequently is annoying, 
and it is unnecessary to misspell so well-known a name 
as that of M. Anatole France. In the scientific sense 
epigenesis does not mean the ‘development of the 
germ into the adult form among the higher individuals 
through the union of the fertilizing powers of the male 
and female organs.” The contrast between pre- 
formation and epigenesis is entirely independent of the 
meaning of fertilization. Again, ‘‘nuclein or nucleo- 
plasm” is not another name for protoplasm. Reference 
to any modern biological treatise would show Mr. Clodd 
that the three names denote three different organic 
‘materials. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


**On Snow-shoes to the Barren Grounds.” By Caspar 
Whitney. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1896. 

**Timbuctoo the Mysterious.” By Felix Dubois. 
Translated from the French by Diana White. 
London: W. Heinemann. 1897. 


N the extreme north-eastern corner of North America 

is a vast tract of undulating prairie enclosed between 

the Arctic Ocean and the great lake-chain which stretches 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Mackenzie River. Nomadic 
Eskimo roam along its northern shores, and families of 
Indians dwell in the forests of its southern border. 
Save for these the only occupants of the country are 
the scanty herds of reindeer and musk-oxen, in quest 
of which the natives occasionally plunge from the in- 
habited fringe into the central deserts. In this desolate 
region two areas are so especially barren, even when 
compared with the adjoining wastes, that they have 
gained the name of ‘‘the Barren Lands.” The less 
accessible of these two districts occupies the triangle 
enclosed by the Coppermine and Back Rivers to west 
and east, and by Coronation Gulf and Dease’s Strait to 
the north. It is very little known, although the adjoin- 
ing regions were once famous in Arctic annals. The 
name of the river which forms its eastern boundary 
recalls to mind the feats of the daring explorer who 
first tracked its course; while to the west is the region 
immortalized by Franklin’s ‘‘ first land expedition” and 
‘by its tragic story of suffering and sacrifice, of heroism 
and sin. Explorers naturally first kept to the rivers 
and lakes; it is only to Indian hunters, naturalists, and 
‘Sportsmen that the intervening plateaux offer any 
attractions. Why representatives of these classes should 
‘so seldom have visited this region is sufficiently ex- 
plained in Mr. Caspar Whitney’s account of his journey 
there in search of wood-bison and musk-oxen. The 
country is as poor in interest as in good sport, and 
travel in it is arduous in the extreme. We need not 
accept the author’s estimate of his trip as ‘‘ the hardest 
aman could make” quite literally ; but travelling over 
wind-swept snow plains at a temperature of 67° below 
zero (p. 223) is undoubtedly disagreeable ; and no one 
‘who has hauled sledges through thawing peat swamps 
or over frozen moraines is likely to contradict the 


-author’s statements as to the extreme discomfort of 


these pastimes. 

Mr. Whitney left New York on 20 December, 1894, 
and reached the end of the branch line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Edmonton on the 27th of the same 
month. Hence he drove northward to the Hudson Bay 
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Company’s station of Fort McMurray, and walked past 
Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabasca to Fort Resolution 
on the Great Slave Lake. Here he engaged a number 
of Indians and dog-teams, and his real work began. 
Eight days later the edge of the timber belt was reached, 
and after a week’s traverse of the “Land of Little 
Sticks,” the party entered the fuelless wastes of the 
Barren Lands. Reserve stores having been cached and 
the sledges laden with firewood, the party continued 
northward. Musk-oxen were seen and killed in four 
localities, and a latitude of 67° reached, but this was 
estimated by a wholly unreliable method based on 
After an absence of twenty- 
three days the party again reached their cache, which 
had been meanwhile destroyed by wolves. A forced 
march on half rations was accordingly necessary, until 
after severe privations Mr. Whitney gained the com- 
parative comforts of Forts Resolution and Chipewyan. 

The book is written on the lines of the ordinary 
sporting journal, and belongs to the class which is the 
despair of geographical students. They have to read 
it to pick up such grains of fresh information as are 
buried in the bushels of well-known facts and unimportant 
personal details. One regrettable feature in the book is the 
scantiness of references to the work of previous travel- 
lers, and even the few made are often incorrect. Thus, 
to say that Sir John Franklin’s journey to the Macken- 
zie River resulted eventually in his own death is at 
least misleading. The author expresses annoyance at 
the way in which Pike had spoiled the natives by 
generous treatment—a remark which suggests a com- 
parison between the books of these two authors, much 
to the detriment of Mr. Whitney’s. After the criticism 
of Pike’s method of treating the Indians, it is not sur- 
prising to find a bad character given to these people. 

e author found them less efficient as hunters and 
travellers than himself; and for any instances of the 
self-sacrifice with which Back’s men worked for their 
master we search his pages in vain. Even in regard to 
big game the book is disappointing. The author hunted 
wood-bison, caribou (the American reindeer) and musk- 
oxen. He only found tracks of the first animal ; of the 
others he saw a fair amount. But he tells us nothing new 
about them, and what he does say is often incorrect, as 
when he remarks that ‘“‘the musk-ox seems to be the 
missing link between the ox and the sheep” or that the 
caribou is ‘‘ the fleetest quadruped on earth.” The in- 
adequate account of the big game is the more disappoint- 
ing as the author is obviously a reliable observer, and is 
shrewd enough in dealing with native testimony. Thus 
he doubtfully quotes reports of the sounds made by the 
aurora borealis ; but he says he never heard the noises 
himself. The best feature of this volume is its illustra- 
tions, many of the reproductions of photographs being 
admirable ; its worst point is its slovenly literary style. 
The author is an American, and we have not forgotten 
that colloquial American is not always correct English ; 
but the name of a London publisher stands on the title- 
page, and one has accordingly the right to expect 
ordinary respect for the rules of grammar. We find 
sentences more barren of verbs than the Barren Grounds 
are of fuel; and the meaning is often obscure—as when 
we are told that ‘‘an absolutely still night is as rare 
as a day in June.” : 

M. Félix Dubois tells the wonderful story of Tim- 
buctoo under one great advantage. Others have 
touched the fringe of the subject, but for the main 
part this volume, which seems to be admirably trans- 


lated, stands alone in the attempt to give the general 


reader an impression of the past, the présent, and, if 
possible, the future of Timbuctoo. The work is fairly 
thorough and wholly entertaining. Until the aver 

man has read ‘‘ Timbuctoo the Mysterious” he will 
hardly realize how fascinating such a subject, which 
concerns him so little, can be made under skilful 
literary treatment. As a matter of fact, if the 
literary side of the book were not all that could be 
desired, the delightful pictures, 150 in number, would 
compensate for the shortcomings of the writer. Only 
on two points should we like some explanation. 
M. Dubois reviews the rivalry which to a certain extent 
existed between England and France forty years ago 
with regard to the region now roughly known as the 
French Soudan. He is anxious to show that vigilance 
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and alertness were necessary to prevent England from 
forestalling France, and reproduces a letter which Lord 
Clarendon, at the instance of Dr. Barth, wrote to the 
Sheikh el Backay, who befriended Barth in Timbuctoo. 
This letter is dated ‘‘ London, the fifteenth day of April, 
1859.” But Lord Clarendon was not at the Foreign 
Office in 1859. He left it early in 1858, and did not 
again hold a portfolio till 1865. Then we are given an 
account of those who succeeded in reaching Timbuctoo 
previous to its capture by Messrs. Boiteux and Bonnier 
three years ago; but Dr. Oscar Lenz, who visited it in 


1880, after a plucky journey, not along a river bank, 


but across the desert from Morocco, is only mentioned 
incidentally, and then not in connexion with his 
see Why this omission ? 

M. Dubois travelled to Timbuctoo on a scarlet horse. 
Originally it was white, but M. Dubois bought a red 
blanket to cover it, and the perspiration of the beast 
drew the colour from the blanket. The horse, we sup- 
pose, became a scarlet piebald, and endless groomings 
and washings failed to remove the colour. We can- 
not follow M. Dubois in his long journey. Zn route he 
visited Jenne—or Djenné as others write it. Jenne is 
an island town of the Niger, now in French hands. 
Founded by the Songhois in 765, it suffered less than 
any other part of the Soudan from centuries of anarchy, 
and could indulge the boast that alone of the cities of 
North-West Africa it was never taken nor pillaged by 
the powerful foes who reduced Timbuctoo to vassalage 
and ruin. When discretion seemed the better part of 
valour Jenne compounded with its enemies. M. Dubois 
works out an ingenious theory to show that Jenne and 
Timbuctoo are of: Egyptian origin. The evidences of 
civilization and arts which still exist strongly support 
this idea. When Jenne fell into the hands of the 
Moors it became a great commercial centre of Islam ; 
but M. Dubois attributes its celebrity to the fact that 
its inhabitants were imbued with the spirit of Egyptian 
civilization. ‘‘From the midst of the gloom of bar- 
barity which covered the whole of the valley, Jenne 
stood out as a luminous point in which the cultured 
man appeared.” Her culture ‘‘ gave Jenne concep- 
tions, and the means for executing them, that were un- 
known to her rivals.” Jenne as a centre of civilization 
and commerce in the Soudan is so striking a survival 
that when M. Dubois arrived there he believed he had 
made a mistake and was, after all, in Timbuctoo. 

Except that in later times Timbuctoo acquired an 
importance and a fame which eclipsed those of Jenne, 
we should be inclined to regard the latter as entitled to 
be called the Queen of the Soudan. Timbuctoo was 
really the daughter of Jenne, which by means of her 
commerce gave Timbuctoo life and wealth. The rise 
and fall of Timbuctoo under the Mali kings, the Tourags, 
the Songhois, and the Roumas present a moving picture 
of greatness, of chaos, and ultimately of misery. The 
powerful links of empire forged by Askia the Great were 
snapped by the Moors at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the blended civilization of Arabia and Egypt which 
carried Timbuctoo to its apogee declined, and the city 
became the mysterious, ‘‘the fabled Queen of the 
Soudan.” If the decadence of Timbuctoo began with 
the Moorish Conquest in 1591, on the other hand M. 
Dubois attributes to the Moors ‘‘ the origin of the intel- 
lectual glory” of the place. Timbuctoo was a store- 
house of Arabian learning as well as a centre of com- 
merce ; the University of Sankoré was its Quartier 
Latin. So far indeed are the native scholars said to 
have carried their learning, that whilst they astounded 
the savants of Fez, Tunis and Cairo, the Arabs them- 
selves were not always equal to the requirements of 
Sankoré. If we may believe M. Dubois, the renais- 
ssance of Timbuctoo is already apparent under French 
auspices. He devotes achapter to describing the exploit 
.by which Timbuctoo was taken by the merest handful 
of Frenchmen in the last days of 1893. The movement 
‘was in absolute violation of orders from Paris, but as 
M. Dubois is quite convinced that either Great Britain 
or new intrigue and new anarchy would have been in 
-possession by this time but for Bonnier’s enterprise, the 
AMlisobedience becomes a merit, consecrated by the tragic 
death of the hero, who like many another was equal to 
the capture of a great city, but not to the taking of 
ordinary precautions against surprise in camp. 
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MARITIME COMMAND. 


‘* The Effect of Maritime Command on Land Campaigns 
since Waterloo.” By Major C. E. Callwell, R.A. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 1897. 


APTAIN MAHAN, in writing on this same all- 
important subject, brought his story down to the 
fall of Napoleon, and showed that it was only sea- 
power which enabled Wellington and Moore to drive 
the French out of the Peninsula, in spite of the over- 
whelming superiority of their numbers. Major Callwell 
begins where Mahan left off. His purpose, he says, is 
to trace the military annals of the last eighty years, 
and show how, sometimes indirectly, at other times 
decisively and obviously, the dominion of the seas has 
affected conflicts between armies opposed in the field. 
When a book is written with such special object we are 
inclined to suspect the writer of straining his points in 
order to make his position complete and unassailable. 
But Major Callwell is singularly fair. In each case he 
explains all the circumstances with sound technical 
knowledge, and draws his conclusions with severe 
and irrefutable logic. Apart altogether from its pro- 
fessed purpose, his volume is remarkably interesting 
and suggestive. Major Callwell’s style is bright, clear 
and concise ; he has dealt with all the more important 
episodes of modern war in a series of vividly realistic 
sketches ; and since Hamley published his memorable 
‘* Operations ” we know no writer who has so strongly 
impressed us with his intelligent grasp of the problems 
of strategy. 

Passing over his cursory remarks on the Peninsular 
War, which necessarily repeat Mahan, we come to the 
romantic struggle which liberated Greece, and placed 
Turkey, for the time, at the mercy of Russia. The 
strength and hopes of Greece against the overwhelm- 
ing, and then unbroken, might of Ottoman Empire lay 
in her mountain ramparts and peninsular position. 
The Turks, though admirable as soldiers, have always 
been poor seamen, and the daring mariners of the AZgean 
Isles and Morea— smugglers as a matter of course 
and pirates on occasion— harassed their fleets and 
cut off their sea communications. The Sultan invoked 
the assistance of his formidable Egyptian feudatory. 
Ibrahim Pasha invaded the Morea; with a safe marine 
base of operations he drew men, supplies and 
war material from Alexandria; the Greeks were pro- 
foundly discouraged and submission was but a question 
of time. Then the Turkish and Egyptian fleets were 
destroyed at Navarino ; and the situation was reversed. 
The position of the hitherto victorious Ibrahim became 
untenable ; the small Greek ships resumed control of 
the Mediterranean and the Gulf of Corinth; and the 
Turks were driven to an ignominious ang disastrous 
retreat. 

The success of the Danes in the first war with Prussia, 
in 1849, may be attributed to the very similar configu- 
ration of their country. An army numerically weak 
succeeded in fairly holding its own, thanks to the com- 
mand of the channels and narrow seas, which favoured 
the skilful strategy of the generals. In the second 
campaign the Danes must have succumbed sooner or 
later, but the inevitable discomfiture was precipitated 
by failure in sea-power. 

The Franco-German War suggests no lessons, for 
its momentous issues were decided in the interior of a 
continent. Major Callwell attaches little importance 
to the menace of French descents on the coasts of the 
North Sea; for the presence of the Landwehr and 
Reserves sufficed to ensure security ; and even these pre- 
cautionary forces were afterwards set free. But nothing 
can be more interesting or impressive than his spirited 
story of the sanguinary civil strife in America. The 
collapse of the South was primarily due to the absolute 
supremacy of the North on the ocean and to the use 
they could make of the estuaries and rivers in Virginia. 
The North possessed the arsenals; it had free inter- 
course with the world ; it could terrorize 3,000 miles of 
seaboard ; and the South, thrown back on its meagre 
internal resources, was starved and bled into submission. 
For a single moment the dramatic victory of the 
‘* Merrimac ” promised to reverse the conditions. Major 
Callwell speculates on the possible effects of a war- 
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scare had squadrons of hostile cruisers threatened 
Boston and New York. As it was, he indicates the 
decisive consequences of the capture’ of New Orleans 
and the capitulation of Vicksburg, of the advantages 
the Northerners drew from the internal watercourses 
in their successive advances from Washington on 
Richmond, and of the taking of an isolated fortress 
on the coast of North Carolina, which went far to 
decide the fortunes of the war. 

Ending with the*latest maritime war, Major Call- 
well shows that the Japanese had realized the full 
value of sea-power and utilized it to the utmost. 
Their first operations were carried out with method 
and extreme deliberation; when they assumed the 
aggressive it was with dash and decision, for everything 
had been carefully thought out and planned, and the 
strategy was worthy of a naval Von Moltke. They 
seized the strong place of Port Arthur and occupied the 
commanding peninsula of Yalu, whence they could 
sweep the seas on either side, threatening Pekin and 
the mouth of the Peiho. Established there, the com- 
merce and capital of Northern China were at their 
mercy. Yet the struggle might have been inde- 
finitely prolonged or brought toa different issue had 
China's fleet been even as serviceable as had been 
believed, and been employed effectively to interfere 
with the descent upon Korea. And the lesson of 
this instructive book is that for the world-wide 
Empire of England the assurance of dominating 
sea-power is worth almost any sacrifice in the way 
of insurance against the remotest contingency of a 
catastrophe. 


A WORKING BISHOP. 


“‘The Life and Work of Bishop Thorold, Rochester 
1877-91, Winchester 1891-95.’’ By C. H. Simpkin- 
son, M.A. London: Isbister & Co. 1896. 


Ts life of a Bishop of the Church of England who 

conscientiously fulfils the duties of his see is no 
sinecure. What with the increase of population, and 
the multiplicity of social and religious organizations 
which claim his support or supervision, there is little 
leisure left for recreation or for intellectual growth. A 
case in point is that of Bishop Thorold, who laboured in- 
cessantly in two important dioceses for eighteen years, 
and,died in harness. We find him sometimes lamenting 
in his letters his inability to keep abreast of the move- 
ments and developments of the age ; yet it is surprising 
to see what he accomplished. 

There is, perhaps, not a great deal to be said of Mr. 
Simpkinson’s memoir from a literary point of view, but 
he certainly presents us with an interesting picture of 
Dr. Thorold. The Bishop came of a Lincolnshire 
family, and was born in 1825, his father being the 
rector of Hougham-cum-Marston, a family living. The 
Thorolds are reputed to have been settled at Hougham 
since 1303. Young Anthony was educated at a 
Pestalozzian school and was trained in Evangelical 
principles. He afterwards proceeded to Queen’s 
College, Oxford; was ordained in 1849, and married 
during the following year. He first held a curacy at 
Whittington, and in one year there we find him 
chronicling 119 lectures on the Bible and 1,431 pastoral 
visits. 

In 1854 he removed to London, taking first the 
curacy of Holy Trinity, Marylebone. He soon became 
known as a powerful preacher, and one who had a 
great hold upon the poor, and in 1857 he was appointed 
to the living of St. Giles’s. This was one of the poorest 
parishes in London, and it was notorious for the 
oumber of evil livers of all kinds. The new rector 
laboured strenuously and opened several missions in 
conjunction with Mrs. Ranyard. He also took in hand 
the question of elementary education. While struggling 
with the erection of new school buildings, which cost 
£16,000, he had the misfortune to lose his wife, who 
had been a real helpmeet to him. The acts of 


- Communion at the Church of St. Giles when Thorold 


was rector exceeded 5,000 per annum; the Sunday 
schools numbered 1,200 children, the Bible classes con- 
tained 200, and the chief mission-room had 200 
worshippers. Many of these were reclaimed from the 
worst classes of society. oy 
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Thorold married in 1865, as his second wife, a sister 
of Mr. Labouchere. Four years later he took charge of 
the important parish of St. Pancras. Just at this time the 
Education question was being warmly agitated, and, in 
order to keep Board schools out the new vicar erected 
National schools at a cost of £6,536, of which he him- 
self gave £550; and these schools provided 1,614 
school places for a working-class population of some 
twelve thousand people. In 1874 Archbishop Thomson 


ponies him to a residentiary canonry at York, which 
e held in conjunction with his vicarage. Thorold now 
stood very high among the London clergy. ‘‘ In public 


life he had occupied with credit a foremost place on the 
Education question ; in the general religious world his 
writings were already popular ; as a preacher he was 
renowned throughout ndon, and he was in great 
request for meetings, for missions, and for retreats of 
clergy ; in his own parish he had trained up a number 
of really zealous Christians who would work and give 
at his call and ensure success in every parochial effort ; 
at York he was the trusted counsellor of Archbishop 
Thomson, and frequently acted as his commissary.” 
There was little surprise, therefore, when he was offered 
by Mr. Disraeli the Bishopric of Rochester on its 
becoming vacant in April 1877. 

The new Bishop did not find his See a bed of roses ; 
but by the year 1885 he had made it one of the most active 
and energetic in England. Four societies especially he 
brought into a state of great efficiency—namely, the 
Diocesan Society, the Diocesan Board of Education, the 
Diocesan Temperance Society, and the Lay Helpers’ 
Association. Some idea of the Bishop’s labours may 
be gathered from a statement of work for 1884, a year 
when his efforts were at flood tide. In it he received 
9,076 letters and wrote 6,258 ; he preached 107 sermons, 
he held 81 confirmations, and confirmed 11,123 per- 
sons; he attended 79 committees and 37 public meet- 
ings; he delivered 199 addresses; consecrated 8 
churches and four cemeteries and churchyards ; opened 
six churches after restoration ; ordained 44 candidates 
to the priesthood and 44 to the diaconate; and met 
394 persons in special interviews. In course of time his 
capacity for work diminished, and a Suffragan was ap- 
pointed for Rochester. Lord Salisbury offered Thorold 
the Bishopric of Winchester in September 1890, which he 
accepted. The diocese was a large one, but it did not 
involve such exhausting labours as Rochester. He 
took up his abode in 1892 at Farnham Castle, which he 
repaired, remodelled, and refurnished at a disastrous 
expense to himself. He had some successes and some 
failures in his new sphere, and in 1893 fell into a 
dangerous illness. Visits to the Channel Islands to 
some extent restored him, but he was never the same 
man again. In 1894 he chose his own burial ground 
within the shadow of Winchester Cathedral, and on 
25 July, 1895, he passed quietly away. Bishop Thorold 
was a notable man, and his biographer justly claims 
for him that in founding the new diocese of Rochester 
he did a work for the Church which renders him 
conspicuous among the great ecclesiastics of the day. 


FICTION. 
‘* Le Selve.” By Ouida. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1896. 


HIS time the inevitable Guardsman is a Russian. 
‘He had been a viveur in the fashionable clubs. of 

S. Petersburg, and used to turn night into day.” Con- 
demned to Siberia for Nihilism and Tolstoiism, he had 
escaped to Italy, where among the forests of Mons 
Cimminius he read Horace and Strabo and Marcus 
Aurelius, and dreamed of his lost love. ‘‘ Was she 
resent at some ice féte on some frozen arm of the 
eva, in the light of a million torches, with the waltz 
music of Strauss throbbing. on her ear?” By some 
strange oversight the /rou-frou of silken dresses is 
omitted from this description. ‘‘ Anyhow, everywhere, 
forever” (’tis a single word!) ‘‘he felt that she was 
dead to him.” His attempts to regeneraté the Italian ~ 
asantry, on the lines, no doubt, of Tolstoi and 
Strabo, meet with indifferent success, and he is rescued 
from assassination, at the sacrifice of her own life, by 
Cigarette—no, Muriella—but not before he has re- 
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ceived a letter from Marie, whom we promptly identify 
with the giddy waltzer before mentioned. e story 
is: only a trifle, a réchauffé 4 [Italienne from the old 
Algerian joint ; but for all that Ouida is an artist, and 
her. picture of the peasants and their forests is very 
lifelike and convincing. We hope that she will allow 
her next expatriated Guardsman a more exciting 
Selection of literature, say Cornelius Nepos and the 
‘* Christian Year.” 


“ Tomalyn’s Quest.” By G. B. Burgin. London: 
Innes & Co. 1806. 
_ A tedious fool named Tomalyn Crane disports him- 
self inconsequentially in Turkey with other tedious 
fools whose behaviour is as purposeless as his own. 
Of the two women who are the good and evil genius 
of his life, the latter, Mrs. Brangwyn, we have certainly 
met before. But Mr. Burgin’s method of effecting his 
dénouement is surely his own, and no one is likely to 
challenge his copyright. The problem to be solved is 
this: Tomalyn has fallen in love with the two women 
at once. Mrs. Brangwyn is beautiful and wicked ; 
Miss Ulverstone is virtuous, but her admirable contour 
is discounted by a muddy complexion. Crane to mate 
in two moves. What could be simpler than the follow- 
ing solution? Mrs. Brangwyn determines to ‘‘ join the 
Sisters of the Sacred Robe”; but before doing so she 
sells the skin of her face to Moroni, a kind of male 
Madame Rachel, who grafts it on to Miss Ulverstone, 
who hurries off with it to Tomalyn, who duly admires 
it, and presumably marries her, and there you are. 
The humour of the book—-we forgot to mention that 
it is a humorous book—is chiefly entrusted to one 
Smith, servant to Tomkins Pasha. (The very names, 
ou observe, scintillate with wit.) One specimen, the 
first that comes to hand, will suffice. ‘‘ Presently Smith 
bustled in with a light. ‘Here’s a good old English 
Yorn lantern, sir. Makes me think of the waits and 
mulled gin with a dash of red-hot poker in it, it does. 
And I’ve brought you my black cat, Polly Wheedles— 
called after one of my young women, sir—to keep you 
comp’ny. She’s real English, she is, and behaves as 
such. Won’t have nothing to do with them nasty 
Turkish cats, she won’t.’” 


“For Freedom’s Sake.” By Arthur Paterson. London: 
Osgood, Mclivaine & Co. 1896. 


- Mr. Arthur Paterson has written a very good 
romance indeed. Of course ‘‘ For Freedom’s Sake” 
might have been something quite different and much 

eater; but as it stands it is pretty nearly fault- 
ess. To begin with, the story proceeds with a rare 
assurance ; there are no jerks, no pauses, no con- 
trivances, no mechanism of any sort. Incident follows 
incident as naturally as if the author had no story 
to.relate, as if he were merely bent on interesting 
his-readers bit by bit. At the same time every incident 
tells ; there is not a sentence that hangs loose, not a 
passage that is not a step forward. Furthermore, all 
the persons concerned are fairly characterized; not one 
is crushed out of shape by the exigencies of the 
drama. Not one is exaggerated ; and, what is even 
more unusual, no one of them is at any moment 
the dumb waiter standing by with the necessary 

ad of dishes, or a’ porter whose impersonal 
business it is for the time being to cart goods from one 
station to the next. Apparently Mr. Arthur Paterson 
leaves his characters perfectly free to live theit life as 
they choose, only it so happens that they choose to 
conspire together to tell a very close and well-connected 
story. He is a happy general who can marshal his 
army and gain implicit obedience without using force 
or alienating a single man. And then it is so pleasant 
to read a romance that has none of the paraphernalia 
of romance, no French oaths in italics, no far-off steurs, 
but plain American speech and plain American heroism. 
It is obvious enough that Mr. Paterson’s sympathy and 
affection have gone out to John Brown to enable him 
to draw so moving a sketch of the great figure, and 
the’ emotional cannot hope to read about him with 
altogether dry eyes. And yet the author has not been 
too hard ‘upon his Southerner, Captain Howlett, and 
he has been even kinder to the South in: the person of 
his heroine: The charming Ruth also wins our grati- 
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tude because she has the kindness not to keep her love- 

to herself, as a separate current in the book, 
‘* relief,” or what not. She loves right in the thick of 
things, and there is hardly a bit of fighting, history, or 
adventure that does not concern her as much as John 
Brown, or the Free State men, or the Missourians. 
And this brings us to our last recommendation—those 
who care about history may here learn, without com- 
pulsion, something about the early Abolitionists and the 
asco part Kansas played at the opening of the great 

ama. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


UR good friends the Germans are in some trouble about 
their literary souls at the present time. Apart from the 
valuable mass of scientific literature it possesses, modern 
Germany has indeed no national literature worth the name—a 
fact which Herr Anton C. Schénbach, in his earnest and 
thoughtful book, “Ueber Lesen und Bildung ” (Graz : 
Leuschner & Lubensky. 1897), now in its fifth edition, 
laments but admits. The volume, suggested apparently by the 
“Hundred Best Books” craze in England a year or two ago, 
is an attempt to rouse the Germans to a sense of the sorry 
spectacle they present to their cultured neighbours, and at the 
same time to guide the reading and form the taste of those 
amongst them who wish to improve their minds. “ Nowhere 
save in Germany,” says Herr Schénbach, “does the reader 
show such patient indulgence to unevenness, triviality and. 
actual defects of style.” De Quincey went further than this, 
and maintained long ago that style in any sense is an incon- 
ceivable idea to the German intellect. Whoever has to plod 
through much German literature is inclined to agree with him, 
exception made for here and there a Lessing or a Heine. We 
may hope but doubt that Herr Schénbach will be able to wean 
his countrymen from their weakness for the French “yellow 
back” and its feeble German imitations. In that absence of 
any genuine and powerful criticism which he himself deplores, 
the prospects of an immediate renaissance of a national 
German literature are gloomy. The list of books to read at 
the end of the volume is as satisfactory as such a list is likely 
to be, The German boarding-school Miss will note with 
gratification that the books “ for gentlemen only” are carefully 
indicated by brackets. 

Herr Otto Ernst is more hopeful of the future, as the title of 
his volume of collected essays indicates. In his “ Buch der 
Hoffnung” (Hamburg: Conrad Kloss. 1896) he admits the 
“ bitter truth” that the literature of his country is in a state of 
stagnation, and he quotes an eminent compatriot who declared 
that ten years ago “one had to be ashamed to be seen reading 
a German book.” The decadence, he maintains, is not the 
Faust spirit which it apes, exhausted and oppressed by the 
reality of things. It is rather animated by an infinite terror of 
reality. Its incarnations “sit through the night drinking 
abnormal liqueurs, and are ‘weary’; then they sit the next 
night ration drink more abnormal liqueurs, and are ‘ weary’ 
again.”. Herr Ernst thinks, however, that the fledglings of 
the new spirit have got over their aberrations, and that “the 
season of earnest and meritorious work has begun.”. He 
therefore addresses himself to the question: What do the 
moderns seek to attain in literature, both as to content and as 
to form? and arrives at the sane conciusion—that it is in the 
first place truth, and in the second an absolute and convincing 
clarity of artistic expression. If this be so, we can only wish 
the new spirit in Germany Good speed! noting in passing the 
characteristic German trait of the omission of all stress 
beauty of form. One cannot imagine a German taking delight 
in the form and rhythm of the words themselves of his tongue, 
as a Frenchman like Gautier or an Englishman like Swinburne 
can. Herr Otto Ernst himself is a young writer of increasing 
eminence, and his essays show that he has a definite aim before 
him in his work. iz 

Of the German drama of to-day Herr Maximilian Harden 
has equally little to tell us to its advantage. His book 
“Litteratur und Theater” (Berlin: Freund & Jeckel. 1896) 
deals more, indeed, in foreign than in German literature, and 
consists of a number of short studies on subjects ranging from 
Maupassant and Barrés to “ Parsifal,” Ibsen, and Nietzsche. 
They are interesting, and show the influence of French clarity 
and elegance on the German style, an influence which is 
equally evident in the late Ferdinand Lotheissen’s admirable 
and scholarly “Geschichte der franzdsischen Litteratur im 
XVII. Jahrhundert” (Vienna: Carl Gegold’s Sohn. 2 vols. 
1897). This is a second edition, revised and augmented, of 
Lotheissen’s now well-known work, with a biography of. the 
author by Dr. M. Neckar. The age that included Corneille; 
Moliére, and Racine has found no. more sympathetic an 
perspicuous historian than Lotheissen, and few literary histori 
make so clear the nexus between the development of a nation 
and the development of its literature. * 

Turning from literature to history, encyclopedic Germany 
shows to greater adyantage. The sixth volume of the late 
Wilhelm von Giesebrecht’s “ History of the German. Empire”, 
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Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot) covers the period’ of 
ss a 3 Barbarossa, and is edited and continued by Herr 
von Simson. Giesebrecht’s popular style sits lightly on his 
vast learning, and makes him eminent 


fitted to be the 
narrator of this most romantic portion of the history of his 
Fatherland. Herr Karl Bleibtreu deals with the foundation of 
modern Germany, and in his “ Kritischer Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Krieges, 1870-71” (Jena: H. Costenoble. 1896) claims 
to have made the first ar to describe impartially the 
events of the terrible year. e succeeds in this to a la 
extent, and his book is a valuable collection of data for 
future historian. Dealing as he does mainly with the decisive 
moments of.the campaign, the picture he gives of the war is 
clear and intelligible. Of quite another kind is “ Krieg und 
Sieg” (Berlin: Schall & Grund), a large volume dedicated, 
in large type, to “ Veteranen ! Deutsche Manner und Frauen !” 
It is full of the “blood and iron” spirit, of indifferent poetry 
and prose, and of vile illustrations of a chauvinistic type, and 
is written in popular style by a number of military writers as a 
memorial of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the victory of 1871. 
Due stress is, of course, laid upon the moral superiority of 
Germany over France, and upon the self-sacrifice, the love of 
order, the discipline, and the devotion to duty of the great 
German nation. 

The irony of the bookshelf places alongside this piece of 
chauvinism four other books, as if expressly to remind us that 
the Germany of 1897 is not the Germany of 1871. “ Die 
Vorlaufer des neueren Socialismus” (Stuttgart: J. H. W. Diez) 
is the second part of the first volume of a history of 
Socialism, and contains articles on “Sir Thomas More,” 
“Fommaso Campanella,” “‘Communistic and Social Demo- 
cratic Movements during the English Revolution of the 
Seventeenth Century,” “The Jesuit Settlements in Paraguay,” 
“Socialism in France in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century,” and “The Religious Communistic Associations of 
North America.” The first of these is an intelligent and 
sympathetic biography of Sir Thomas More. Herr Kautsky 
is happy in his presentation of the stainless gentleman, the 
Statesman, the scholar and the man of action, for whom he 
claims that he is “the founder of the form of Socialism im- 
mediately preceding the one by which the world will be 
conquered.” While Herr Kautsky emphatically disclaims any 
connexion between the “ Utopia” of More and “The Republic” 
of Plato, Herrn Michels and Ziegler, in their biographical pre- 
face to a German edition of the first work (Berlin: Weidmann) 
lay stress upon the Greek inspiration of the English Utopist. 
Dr. Karl Diehl’s “Life and Social Philosophy of Proudhon” 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer) ends with the death of Proudhon in 
1863, and is, therefore, more complete than the lives of Sainte- 
Beuve and Miilberger, which stop at 1848. Professor War- 
schauer’s “Socialism and Communism in the Nineteenth 
Century” (Berlin: Herman Behr) is a monograph on Louis 
Blanc, which in an abridged form has already appeared in the 
annual Journal of the International Association for Comparative 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy. ; 

How commercial England, overstepping Germany, came to 
the front in the sixteenth century is told by Dr. Richard 
Ehrenberg in.“ Hamburg und England im Zeitalter der 
KGnigin Elisabeth” (Jena: Gustav Fischer). The earlier 
economic preponderance of Germany, according to Dr. 
Ehrenberg, was due to the enterprise and progressive spirit of 
its burghers, whilst he traces the subsequent superiority of 
England to its more enlightened governing class. Although 
the author failed to obtain access to the archives of the 
Merchant Adventurers (with whom the Hansa fought its death- 
struggle) in the Mercers’ Hall, his book, composed of five 
extensive chapters and an introduction, gives an almost ex- 
haustive account of the economic conditions of both countries 
before and during the transition period. The history of com- 
merce is-also dealt with by Herr George Caro.. His “Genoa 
and the Powers of the Mediterranean in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury” (Halle : Max Niemeyer), which he modestly defines as a 
“contribution to the history of the thirteenth century,” is in 
itself a history of no mean importance. The fortunes of Genoa 
and their influence on Western civilization have often pre- 
occupied earlier historians. But Herr Caro has gone to the 
original sources, and has given to Desimoni, Belgrano, and 
other unprinted authorities the attention they deserve. In this 
first volume he gives us eight admirable chapters, covering the 

riod from the election of the first Cafitaneus popoli 
(Guglielmo Buccanigra) to the peace with Charles of Anjou 

d'the subsequent treaties with Michael Palzologus and Peter 
of Aragon. Dr. Alfred Zimmermann’s “ Kolonialgeschichtliche 
Studien” (Leipzig : Schulze) give descriptions of England's 
colonial policy from John Company ‘to ‘the First Mission to 
Nyassaland, of French colonial policy from the seventeenth 
century to the lamentable episode of Port Breton, and of the 
Russian colonization of Siberia, together with the. history of 
German colonial policy from the sixteenth century to the 
present 

‘ve have also received the eighth part of the second vol 

ihler’s “ Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie” 
burg ; Triibner); Hermann Allmer’s “ Rémische - 


dertage* (Leipzig : A. Schwartz); a new edition of the~well- 
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known poet’s Roman sketches; Ludwig Salomon’s “ Spazi 
gange in Siid-Italien” (A. Schwartz), impressions. of 
‘ompeii, , and Palerma; “ Kaukasische Reise und 
Studien ” (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot), a new contribution to 
Herr Hahn’s travels in the Caucasus ; Sello’s “ Das 
Cisterzienser Kloster Hude bei Oldenburg” (Leipzig: A, 
Schwartz), a work of some archzological interest on the Hude 
ruins; “Aus langst und jiingst vergangener Zeit” (A; 
Schwartz), selected works of Hermann Allmers; “German 
Songs of To-day and To-morrow” (Glasgow : Goethe Society), 
a volume destined by its editor “to give a picture in miniature 
of the intellectual life of modern Germany and of the kind of 
influence exerted by such leading spirits as Jordan and 
Nietzsche ;” several volumes of minor, or rather minimus, 
verse by A. Fitger, “ Winterniachte” (Schwartz), George von 
Oertzen, “Auf Schwarzwaldwegen” (Freiburg : Lorenz und 
Waetzel), Mark Dalmann, “Iduna” (London: Williams & 
Norgate), and Heinrich Blau, “Gautama” (London: Th. 
Wohlleben) ; and the first volume of “ Flugschriften aus der 
Reformationszeit ” (Halle: Max Niemeyer), containing a 
reprint of Johann Eberlin von Giinzburg’s Address to Charles V. 
on of Luther and Ulrich von Hutten, edited by Herr 
Ludwig Enders. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


M R. SWINBURNE opens the new number of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” (which, by the way, is a trifle heavy) 
with a poem, “ For Greece and Crete.” The intervention of 
Greece has inspired Mr, Swinburne to one of his best efforts. 
Here are three lines :— d 

“ Now the winds of old that filled her sails with triumph, 

when the fleet 

Bound for death from Asia fled before them stricken, 
wake to greet 

Ships full-winged again for freedom toward the sacred 
shores of Crete.” 

M. de Pressensé (Foreign Editor of “Le Temps”) con- 
tributes an excellent little article of four es on “The 
Cretan Question,” in which he sums up clearly and concisely 
the present situation. “ Macedonia,” he says, “is by uni 
consent the most probable arena of the great fray,” and in 
fact he is rather despondent. “I do not See how it [the Eastern 
Question] is to be peacefully solved.”. The most important 
article in the number is the last—“France and Russia in 
China,” by Mr. Holt S. Hallett—which would have been im- 
proved bya map. He agrees with us that “‘we may learn any 
day that” the kingdom of Corea “has been incorporated in 
the Russian dominions. The agreement granting concessions to 
the Russo-Chinese Bank—z.z, to the stalking-horse of the Russian 
Government—amust end, even if the reported Secret Treaty has 
not been signed; in turning Chinese Manchuria into a Russian 

vince.” ‘ With a Russian army collected from the hardy ins 

bitants of Manchuriaand Corea . . . Russia would dominate the 
Far East.” The whole article is worth careful study. It is cram+ 
ful of information, but somewhat rambling. By the way, why 
Sir Robert Harte (sic) twice? Sir Julius Vogel has nine pages 
allotted him, and his subject has given him ample scope for 
dulness even in that brief space. We are getting tired of 
hearing about the Queen’s long reign ; we have heard of it before 
many atime. Mr. J. D. Rees sends from Jubbulpore an in 
teresting descriptive and statistical article about the methods of 
“Fighting the Famine in India.” He states that there has 
been great ration in the reports that have reached 
England about the Famine, but still the Indian Government 
will have to support “‘ two or gerene three millions of 
for several months.” _ Mr. Melius de Villiers (Chief Justice 
of the Orange Free State) traces. historically England’s 
continuous acquisitions of territory north of Orange River, 
and « rather not anticipate what the faithful 
historian of the future may have to say concerning the 
acquisition of ‘the new province which has been added ta 
the British Empire.” It need hardly be said that Mr. de 
Villiers has found -the South African Republics all that is good 
and the British Empire all that is the reverse. We stated not 
many weeks ago that there were only two papers in London 
that kept a bore ; we were mistaken. There are three. Mr. 
Knowles keeps the Duke of Argyll. He is now engaged in 
lecturing Mr. Herbert Spencer on the distinction between 
“ natural selection” and “ organic evolution,” and we were glad 
after wading through eighteen pages of supersubtle futilities to 
note that the article is “to be concluded” ; but there is really 
no reason why it should:be. 

Most well-regulated deserts have an oasis: the “Con- 
temporary” has none. “The Chartered Company in South 
Africa,” by: the Rev. John Mackenzie, meets the reviewer's 
weary.eyes at one end of the magazine and “Free Church 
Unity : the New Movement,” by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, at the other. The interval between these two 
eminent divines is filled up with articles on “ The House 
of Comitions’ and its Leader,” “Some Recent English 
Theologigns,” “Our Warships,” “The Pronunciation of Greek 
in England,” and so forth. Stodgy fare: Mr. Mackenzie's 
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article may safely. be recommended to persons who are 
troubled with sleeplessness, the only dan being that 
may never wake up again. It cousins of crambe repetita 
about the Bechuanaland Expedition, about Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, about Mr. Rhodes and Moselekatse and: Loben- 
= Mr. Mackenzie’s strong prejudices against the Chartered 
ompany are apparent in every line. We are invited to hear 
about “the horrid truth,” the “indelible disgrace,” and other 
unpleasant matters. The appalling conclusion the reverend 
gentleman comes to is this : “ What is to be done with reference 
to the future administration of Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land?” The tone of the second article (by a Mr. Herbert 
Paul) may be indicated by quoting one sentence: “ Mr. 
Balfour has achieved an easy victory over the Guards 
and the fine ladies their friends.” Dr. Fairbairn in- 
forms us that Hatch’s “real contribution to theology was his 
blem and his method. His problem was: How had the 
hurch . . . come to be?” And his method was scientific. 
Mr. Allan appears to be very much worried about water-tube 
boilers. “The Pronunciation of Greek in England” impressed 
us with a feeling of gentle languor. When we had recovered 
our spirits somewhat, they were again depressed by “An Irish 
Channel Tunnel” (with map); and it was with real pleasure 
that we read the following words :—“At any rate it is this 
immense and august conception of Catholic reunion and of the 
supremacy of Christ which will be realized at the second 
National Council of the new movement, which in five short 
years has assumed such national proportions that it has felt 
able to meet this month in the metropolis of the English- 

speaking world.— HUGH PRICE HUGHES.” 

The “ Fortnightly Review” for this month is a good and 
varied number, ae f it is all the more pity that it should begin 
with a stupid “Open Letter” to Mr. Balfour. The very 
form of “an o etter” is utterly repugnant to the general 
reader, especially when, as in the present case, it becomes a 
medium for ianpertinent platitudes about Mr. Balfour’s cha- 
racter and leadership of the House of Commons. The 
as tone of this “most loyal supporter” is intolerable. 

ere follows an elaborate “Study in Turkish Finance,” in 
which, amongst other things, an anonymous writer makes the 
startling statement that Sir Edgar Vincent in his Report 
“seems to have been deceived and misled,” and “his figures 
may therefore be dismissed as useless.” The conclusions at 
which “a Turkish Patriot” arrives regarding the state of 
his country’s finances are dismal—“a deficit of at least 

4,000,000, or about one-third of the present revenue ; a 
loating debt of £T56,000,000, or upwards of four anda half 
revenue ; utter, blank, hopeless muddle and disorder.” 
* Ouida” is always interesting and worth reading ; her —_ 
has the charm o a freshness. She writes sympatheti- 
cally, and ind enthusiastically, about “The Genius of 
D’Annunzio,” whom she pronounces to be “a greater writer 
than Zola, not because he has emulated or surpassed Zola’s 
indecencies, but because he is what Zola never was—a scholar 
and a poet.” A not unfair appreciation. By the way, Mr. 
Courtney should not have allowed “Boule de Suiffe (sic)” 
to pass uncorrected. Miss Henriette Jastrow speaks in 
terms of warm approval of workers’ insurance legislation 
in Germany. Mr. L. H. Jeyes has an amusing article about 
the excessive prominence given to’ athletics in modern educa- 
tion, the result being a glut of young fellows who walk the City 
streets with no more qualifications for success than that of 
having been “bred upon the Arnold tradition—trained, as part 
of hie nature, to tell the truth and keep his nails clean.” Mr. 
eyes might have emphasized more strongly the danger of a 
reakdown in health in later life caused by overstrain, as ha) 
ed in Lord Bowen’s case. Mr. Hugh Chisholm succee 
in being dull toa oo on the subject of Anglo-Irish financial 
relations. Mr. J. C. Bailey gives interesting extracts from the 
recently published Gibbon Letters. “Diplomaticus” dilates 
at length on the events that have led up to the present crisis in 
“the East, and comes to the rather obvious conclusion that 
$4 Europe has been brought within sight of a real solution of 
the Eastern Question,” for which credit is due to Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Edward Dicey concludes the volume with long pages of 
extracts from Mr. Rhodes’s speeches. The Professor shows 
commendable industry. 
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NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NORMAL POWDER & AMMUNITION 


COMPANY (LIMITED), 


(Jn course of formation). 


NORMAL 
SPORTING POWDER, 


During the past Shooting Season this powder has been declared 
by many hundred Sportsmen the BEST in England. 

NO NITRO-GLYCERINE. 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF. 
REMARKABLY QUICK IGNITION. 
LESS RECOIL THAN OTHER NITROS. 
EXTREMELY HARD HITTING, 
SMOKELESS. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES ARE OFFERED 
To SPORTSMEN, GUNMAKERS8, and AMMUNITION DEALERS, 
being holders of 10 shares of £1 each. 


The Prospectus wil! shortly be issued. In the meantime an advance 
proof can be had on application to the Secretary of 


THE NORMAL POWDER SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 
38 and 39 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 


